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INTRODUCTION 


What are the linear dimensions of the smallest visual stimulus to 
which an organism can react? What are the factors which limit the 
smallness of the linear dimensions of this stimulus? And what is the 
physiological basis of the organism’s reaction? These are the three main 
questions which have concerned investigators in the field of visual 
acuity. 

Visual acuity has been defined as the reciprocal of the minimum 
visible angle measured in minutes of arc. The definition is in terms of 
angles because of the assumption, implicit in the literature, that visual 
acuity is independent of distance. It has been assumed that the invari- 
ant in the case is the visual angle and not the linear measurement of the 
stimulus. Actually, there is some experimental evidence which suggests 
that acuity as defined above may depend on distance (3, 18); however, 
the results are not entirely clear-cut. If it can be shown that acuity is a 
systematic function of distance, and hence that visual angle is not 
invariant, the definition will have to be revised. Most modern investiga- 
tors, however, recognize that there may be a probiem here; and although 
they define acuity in angular terms, they try in their experiments to 
keep distance constant within small limits. For convenience we shall 
accept the definition in terms of angle, remembering, however, that the 
angle has not been proved beyond question to be invariant. 

Throughout the literature the term visual acuity has been used when- 
ever any sort of minimum visible angle has been under discussion. It has 
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been used for the minimum discriminable separation of bright points, 
dark points, lines, the limbs of a broken circle, or the offset of a broken 
line or contour; it has been used for the minimum angular width of a 
single hair-line which can just be perceived, and for the complicated 
stimuli of a Snellen chart. The difficulty with this all-inclusive use of a 
single term is that when we come to consider the physiological bases of 
visual acuity, we may tend to assume that since all these sorts of dis- 
crimination have been subsumed under the single concept, visual acuity, 
they must all have the same physiological basis. 

In order to avoid this difficulty, sevéral authors have suggested 
subdivisions of the concept. Not all authors agree on what these sub- 
divisions should be. Berger (7), for example, maintains that the measure 
of acuity, as it has been defined, is dependent on so many physiological 
and psychological factors—such as the nature of the background or 
surround, the size of the pupil, the amount of contrast, attention, and 
the intensity of the stimulating illumination—that he proposes the use 
of the term visual resolution to be applied only to what he considers the 
simplest case: the minimum separation of two bright points on a dark 
field. The functional relation between acuity and intensity in this case 
is different from all other cases; this is a further reason for considering 
the minimum separation of two bright points a distinct process. 

Lythgoe (34) has suggested that it would be desirable to distinguish 
between the minimum separabile, the minimum visibile, and the form 
sense, this latter being applied to the perception of complicated shapes. 
The minimum separabile refers to the minimum angular separation 
required for two points or lines to be perceived as separate; while the 
minimum visibile refers to the minimum angular width required to see a 
fine line. Since below a certain point, longer lines are more visible than 
shorter ones, the test line should be just long enough so that length is 
not a relevant parameter. 

Whether or not we make a distinction between the minimum vistbile 
and the minimum separabile, or between visual acuity and visual reso- 
lution is not particularly important; it ¢s important, however, that we 
bear in mind that the only thing which these different types of acuity 
may have in common is that they are all measures of some sort of min- 
imum visual angle. The physiological processes which underlie these 
different types of discrimination may ultimately be shown to be quite 
different. 

It is important to know the maximum visual acuity which can be 
obtained under optimal conditions, because until we know what the 
absolute limit of discrimination is, we cannot determine the anatomical 
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or physiological factors which limit it. For many years, for example, 
investigators did most of their experiments on Landolt rings and linear 
grids. They found that the minimum separation of the bars of a grid was 
about one minute of arc; anatomists at that time also estimated that the 
subtense of a foveal cone was about one minute of arc, and so it was 
assumed that the limiting factor in visual acuity was the size of the 
foveal cone. We know today that measures of much higher acuity may 
be obtained with other kinds of test objects, and we have also revised 
our estimate of the size of the foveal cones so we can no longer accept 
cone-size as the limiting factor. However, our manner of approach must 
remain the same; we must determine from our knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the organism, and from our knowledge of the organism’s reaction, 
the anatomical and physiological mechanisms which underlie and limit 
that reaction. 
EMPIRICAL ISSUES 


The main theoretical problem in the field of visuai acuity is to deter- 
mine the nature of the physiological processes underlying those various 
types of discriminations which have been subsumed under the concept 
visual acuity. But before we can consider theories, we must know certain 
empirical facts. We must know the minimum visible angle which has 
been obtained under each of several conditions; most investigators ask 
further: how does this angular size compare with the size and separation 
of receptors in the retina? From a comparison of these two figures, 
what conclusions is it possible to draw regarding the retinal basis of 
visual acuity? The second group of empirical facts, ofter studied in 
conjunction with the first, concerns the nature of the functional relation 
between visual acuity and intensity of illumination. A brief summary 
will be presented of the major investigations and results on each of these 
problems. 


Determinations of the Minimum Visible or Separable Angle 


As might be expected, there is considerable variation in the estimates 
of the minimum visible angle. Much of this variation appears to be due 
to differences in the nature of the target used. The results of the inves- 
tigations will therefore be classified according to the type of target or 
test-object. Unless otherwise stated, all the determinations to be re- 
ported have been made in the fovea. 


Bright points on a dark field. The classical observation on the mini- 
mum angular separation of two bright points which are to be seen as 
separate was made by Helmholtz ((31), who reported this separation to 
be 1’ of arc. 
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Because of eye-movements and diffraction in the ocular media, the 
retinal image of a bright point is many times larger than the simple 
geometrical image would be. It might be expected, then, that because 
of the increased size of the blur-circle due to an increase in intensity the 
minimum separation of two bright points would be found to increase 
rather than to decrease with an increase in intensity. As intensity 
increases, visual acuity should decrease. This is exactly what was found 
by Berger (7) and confirmed by Berger and MacFarland (8). Berger 
obtained the surprisingly large angular separation of 180’’—200” when 
the measurement was made at the absolute threshold for brightness. 

The separation found by Berger was more than double that later 
found by Tonner (41). This author found a minimum separation of 
approximately 73’. He attempted to control pupil diameter by stimu- 
lating the non-observing eye with fairly high light intensities, thus 
constricting the pupils of both eyes. This method of controlling pupil 
size may be criticized, since the effects on one eye of stimulation of the 
other are not yet fully understood (cf. 23, 33) but even this does not 
explain the large discrepancy between these two sets of results. 

Single dark line. Some of the early investigations were concerned 
with the visibility of a single line. In some cases wires, spiders’ webs, 
or hairs were viewed against white paper or against the sky. Some of 
these values are cited by Hartridge (24) and others by Walls (44). The 
values obtained varied between 0.44” and 6” of arc. They were: 


Aubert 6” 
Smith and Kastner a.5* 
Hartridge 3.6” 
Hartridge and Owen 3.1” 
Lowell 0.83” 
Pickering 0.85” 
Barnard 0.44” 


In all of these cases the angular length was quite large, usually covering 
at least several minutes. The last three experimenters all used the sky 
as a background, and possibly the use of longer fixation distances, or 
longer angular lengths enabled them to obtain estimates lower than 
those of the other investigators. 

Hecht and Mintz repeated these earlier investigations under care- 
fully controlled laboratory conditions (26). A single hair-line against a 
very evenly illuminated background was used by them because they 
considered it to be the simplest case of visual resolution. The observer 
was dark-adapted for twenty minutes, a natural pupil was used, and 
the experimenters attempted to minimize the influence of distance by 
keeping the observer at a distance of from two to three meters from the 
target. An indefinite fixation time was permitted. The line was long 
enough so that length was no longer a critical factor. 

They found that the minimum width of the line varied from 10’ to 
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0.5” of arc, depending on the illumination of the background. Their 
limiting angle of 0.5’ is probably the best estimate available at present 
of the absolute minimum visibile. 

Distance between bars of a grid. Although the procedures used by 
various experimenters differed in such details as the breadth of the 
bars and the use of monocular or binocular regard, the values obtained 
are quite similar. Several are cited by Hartridge (24): 


Lister 64” 
Hirschmann 50” 
Bergmann 52” 
Helmholtz 64” 
Uhtoff 56” 
Cobb 64” 


Since these angles are about the same as the earlier estimates of cone- 
width, the conclusion was drawn that the limiting factor in visual reso- 
lution was cone-size; two points or lines could be perceived as separate 
if each one stimulated a single cone on either side of a non-stimulated 
one. However, as has been seen, the measures obtained with other 
types of test-objects do not confirm this hypothesis, nor do more recent 
estimates of cone-size. 

Vernier acuity. Vernier acuity may be defined as the minimum 
lateral displacement necessary for two portions of a line to be perceived 
as discontinuous. Polyak (36) cites values for vernier acuity as low as 
2.5” of arc but does not give his sources; Titchener cites Hering as 


having obtained a value of 5”’ of arc (40) and some values reported by 
Hartridge (24) are: 


Bryan and Baker Black lines 12” 
Bryan and Baker White lines aS" 
Bryan and Baker Split lines 8” 
Bryan and Baker Bisection lines 8.5” 
Hartridge Black lines 8.5" 
Stratton Black lines 2 


Stereoscopic acuity. Stereoscopic acuity may be defined as the just 
perceptible difference in binocular parallax of two objects or points. 
The minimum values obtained for stereoscopic acuity are quite similar 
to those obtained for vernier acuity. Some which have been reported 
by Hartridge (24) are: 


Pulfrich 10” 

Heine 6”—13" 

Bowdon eg 

Crawley 3” (approximately) 
Breton 4’ 


Stereoscopic acuity and vernier acuity are similar in that both involve 
more complicated perceptual processes than the separation of bars or 
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points or the visibility of single lines. It has been suggested that the 
retinal and neural processes involved in both stereoscopic and vernier 
acuity may be different from those of the more usual type of target. 


Summary. In comparing the results recorded by different investi- 
gators in an attempt to determine, under the best possible conditions of 
adaptation, illumination, and so forth, the maximum visual acuity, we 
find that the values of the minimum resolvable angle range from 0.5” 
to 200”. This is a range of 1 : 400. It will be noted that for a particular 
type of test-object the measurements tend to be far more homogeneous 
than do measurements for a variety of test-objects; however, there are 
other possibilities for variation, due to experimental conditions other 
than the mere type of test-object used. The measure of visual acuity has 
been found to depend on pupil-size, on the size and brightness of the 
surround, on wave-length, on area, on the use of monocular and binoc- 
ular regard, and possibly on distance. 

The best resolution is for a single line, followed by that for stereo- 
scopic and for vernier acuity. The distance between the bright bars of a 
grid is considerably larger than the minimum angles obtained for lines, 
offsets, or parallax, and (except in the case of Berger’s results) is only 
slightly less than the angles obtained for the separation of two bright 
points. 

We now have some good estimates of the maximum human capacity 
for visual spatial discrimination under different experimental conditions. 
It is natural then to ask about the structure of the mechanism which 
makes this discrimination possible. Since it has repeatedly been sug- 
gested that the size of the foveal cones is the limiting factor in visual 
resolution, some estimates of cone size will be presented, and their 
relation to the obtained measures of minimum visual angle will be 
discussed. 

Comparison with Cone Size 


The diameter of a foveal cone has been variously estimated at be- 
tween 1.0u and 5.4u: Some of these values are cited by Clemmesen (11): 


Henle 3.0u 
Kolliker 3.0n 
Schultze 2.54 
Koster 4.5 
Greeff 2.5 
Heine 4.0u 
Rochon-Duvigneaud 2.0u-2.2u 
Fritsch 1.8u-4.5u 


Polyak (36), however, makes much lower estimates. Cones in different 
portions of the fovea are of different sizes, the smallest being in the inner 
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fovea or foveola. Here he estimates that the average diameter of a cone 
is 1.0 at its tip and 1.3u at its base. The diameter of the cones increases 
as we go into the outer fovea up to an estimated 3.5u to 4.0u. In any 
such estimates of cone size there remains the difficulty of extrapolating 
knowledge gained from a fixed preparation to the state of affairs in the 
living organism. 

Throughout the literature, the minimum resolvable separation of 
two bars, which is of the order of magnitude of one minute of arc, has 
been cited in proof of the assumption that the minimum separabile is 
limited by cone diameter. According to the early estimates, which were 
undoubtedly too large, one cone diameter subtended an angle of about 
one minute. It was therefore assumed that there had to be one un- 
stimulated cone between two stimulated ones in order for a separation 
to be perceived. However, if we accept Polyak’s estimate, and assume 
the focal length of the eye to be 15 mm., then one cone subtends an angle 
of 20.6", or only one-third of a minute. The separation in the case of 
bars turns out to require at least three unstimulated cones between the 
stimulated ones. 

On the other hand, Volkmann, in 1892 (43), was the first to point out 
that the resolving power of the eye may in some cases be a great deal 
better than one minute of arc, and his observations were confirmed by 
Wiilfing (48) and by Hering (24). Even with the most recent estimates 
of foveal cone diameters, the minimum values for stereoscopic acuity, 
vernier acuity, and the visibility of a single line lie well below the dia- 
meter of a single cone. Under a variety of conditions the minimum 
detectable angle may be far too small to be accounted for by the simple 
‘cone separation”’ theory; lately the effort has been made to establish a 
theory which will adequately account for the discrepancies between 
the observed facts and the primitive theory. 


The Visual Acuity of Insects 


Another sort of investigation which has attempted to determine the 
relation between visual acuity and the size of the receptor units has been 
the studies of visual acuity in insects. 

In 1929 Hecht and Wolf made an intensive study of the visual acuity 
of the honey bee (30). They used the nystagmic response of the bee as 
an indication that the images of moving stripes in the visual field had 
been resolved. They found that the maximum visual acuity (the recipro- 
cal of the minimum visible angle in minutes of arc) for the honey bee was 
between 0.016 and 0.017. This is below the visual acuity of the human 
eye at the lowest perceptible illuminations. 

Basing their calculations on Baumgirtner’s investigations (6) of 
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the size and distribution of ommatidia in the bee’s eye, they concluded 
that the visual angle corresponding to the maximum visual acuity was 
identical with the angular separation of adjacent ommatidia in the 
region of maximum density of the ommatidial population. Since the 
ommatidia are not evenly distributed throughout the bee’s eye (ac- 
cording to Baumgirtner), they tested this coincidence of values by 
rendering non-functional the region of the eye with the greatest density 
of ommatidia. This was done by placing a drop of black paint on the 
surface of the eye. A decrease in acuity was found. The conciusion was 
drawn that the minimum visible angle is determined by the separation 
of adjacent ommatidia; since ommatidia are assumed to have thresholds 
distributed statistically throughout the entire intensity range in which 
discrimination is possible, an increase in illumination results in a 
“functional decrease’ in the separation of excitable adjacent elements. 

The conclusions drawn by Hecht and Wolf may be criticized on 
anatomical grounds. The estimates of the size of ommatidia which they 
used were taken from Baumgirtner, who estimated the minimum ang- 
ular separation of the centers of adjacent ommatidia to be 51’ of arc. A 
more recent study, using better histological techniques (16), indicates 
that the minimum angular separation is actually 1°18’, or 50% larger 
than Baumgartner had estimated. In other parts of the bee’s eye, 
Baumgirtner’s estimates are too small by as much as 50’. Thus the 
results of Hecht and Wolf would indicate that one and a half ommatidia 
rather than a single ommatidium, are included in the minimum separable 
angle. 

A second study of the visual acuity of insects was that made by 
Hecht and Wald in 1933 (29). They investigated the visual acuity of 
Drosophila. The procedure was very similar to that used by Hecht and 
Wolf. They found that the maximum visual acuity achieved by Dro- 
sophila was 0.0018, a value about 1/1000 that of the human eye, and 
1/10 that of the bee’s eye. 

The minimum angular separation found by Hecht and Wald was 
9°17’. They themselves prepared Drosophila eyes and found the min- 
imum ommatidial separation to be 4°12’. Thus if the limiting factor 
in resolution were the separation of stimulated receptors by non- 
stimulated ones, the minimum separation would include two om- 
matidia, even at the highest intensities. This result was attributed to 
the small number of receptors in the eye of the animal, although the 
possible role played by neural connections between ommatidia was also 
considered. 

It has by now become apparent that when we consider the empirical 
findings, both anatomical and experimental, we aré unable to account 
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for maximum visual acuity solely in terms of the size and separation of 
receptor elements. But it has long been known that visual acuity is 
better under high illuminations than under low; perhaps an explanation 
which includes some consideration of the dependence of acuity on 
intensity, as well as on cone diameter and separation, can adequately 
account for the observed findings. 


Visual Acuity as a Function of Intensity 


Some of the early investigators who were interested in the problems 
of visual acuity came to the consideration of the influence of intensity of 
illumination on the minimum separable or visible angle. The classical 
experiments were those of Koenig (32) in 1897. His experimental con- 
ditions would be considered crude today, since he used test-objects 
made of black and white paper illuminated from in front, varied the 
illumination in three different ways, did not control pupil-size or sur- 
round, and altered the distance of the test-object from the observer. 
However, Koenig’s general results, which showed that visual acuity, as 
previously defined, varied in sigmoid fashion with the logarithm of the 
intensity of the illumination, have been repeatedly verified since. He 
put three straight lines through his data and developed empirical 
equations to fit them, but it is his data, and not his explanation, which 
have become classical. 

In more recent years other workers, notably Hecht and his associates, 
have repeated Koenig's experiments, with some modifications, and have 
substantially confirmed his general results. Shlaer (37) investigated the 
dependence of visual angle on illumination for Landolt rings and for 
linear grids. His results are in fairly good agreement with those of 
Koenig. 

When visual acuity is plotted against the logarithm of the intensity, 
the function is sigmoid to inspection; but when the logarithm of visual 
acuity is plotted against the logarithm of the intensity, a discontinuity 
in the function appears at about zero log units of intensity (photons). 
This discontinuity is attributed to the determinative functioning of 
rods at low intensities and of the cones at higher intensities. 

Shlaer concludes that the two factors which operate to limit resolu- 
tion are pupil-size and diffraction by the pupil, and the separation of 
retinal elements. Visual acuity increases with pupil-size until the 
diameter of the pupil is 2.3 mm, and thereafter remains constant. When 
pupil-size was not the limiting factor, the maximum visual acuity was 
2.1, which Shlaer believes represents a spacing exactly equivalent to 
that of the retinal receptors. 

Shlaer’s theoretical interpretation of these visual acuity data is 
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essentially the same as Hecht’s. In the case where the separation of 
retinal elements is considered to be the limiting factor, he explains the 
increase in acuity with increased intensity by the functional increase in 
number of available receptors due to the successive involvement of 
those with higher and higher thresholds. Further discussion of this 
theory is deferred to a later point. We must first review Hecht’s 
experiments and then discuss his interpretations. 

A general outline of the procedure used by Hecht and Mintz in 
determining the minimum visible angle of single hair-lines has already 
been presented. Their results also showed the usual relationship be- 
tween visual acuity and illumination: visual acuity increases in sig- 
moid fashion with the logarithm of the stimulating intensity. Plotting 
the logarithm of visual acuity against the logarithm of intensity, they 
also found a discontinuity similar to that found by Shlaer. 

With a few exceptions (8, 46) visual acuity is seen to increase with 
an increase in stimulating intensity in a regular and lawful fashion. 
Such a functional relation must be accounted for by any theory of 
visual acuity. 


THEORIES OF VISUAL ACUITY 


Visual Acuity as a Form of Intensity Discrimination 
by the Retina 


Values for vernier and stereoscopic acuity, and for the visibility of 
single lines are too small to be accounted for by the primitive ‘‘cone 
separation” theory of visual acuity; the values obtained for the separa- 
tion of bars or points are too large to be accounted for in this way. In 
view of this fact, and in view of the known functional relation between 
visual acuity and intensity, it seemed reasonable to many authors to 
assume that the resolving power of the retina was a function of the 
distribution of intensities on the retina. Visual acuity has thus come to 
be considered a particular form of intensity discrimination. 


Haritridge’s theory. Hartridge (24) in 1922 stated that visual acuity 
was dependent upon the resolving power of the retina, and that this 
resolving power was dependent upon intensity discrimination in certain 
specified ways. The essential point made by Hartridge was that the 
intensity difference between ‘‘stimulated”’ and ‘‘unstimulated”’ cones 
need not be 100% as the older theories had suggested, but might be as 
little as 5%. The image is thought of as a distribution of intensities on 
the retina, of which even the center, or darkest portion, has some il- 
lumination (due to diffraction and aberrations). Thus for a single re- 
solved line, if the illumination of a cone upon which the image does not 
fall is taken to be 100%, the average intensity upon the central cones of 
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the image is calculated (from Rayleigh’s equations) to be 83%, while 
the cones on either side of the center are calculated to have an illumina- 
tion of 96%. This difference of 13% is comparable to the 10% intensity 
difference which Hartridge believes is necessary for simple intensity 
discrimination. Similar calculations are made for other types of 
test-object, and in each case the minimum visible angle is held to be 
dependent upon intensity discrimination for that particular type of 
test-object. Thus Hartridge is to be remembered for having formu- 
lated, in quantitative terms, a theory which attempts to explain visual 
acuity as a particular type of intensity discrimination. 

One criticism of this theory has been advanced by Byram (10). He 
points out that Hartridge’s calculations of intensity distributions are 
based on Rayleigh’s equations; but Rayleigh’s equations were intended 
for use with a rectangular aperture and are not correct when a circular 
aperture is used. The pupil of the eye is, of course, not rectangular, and 
therefore many of Hartridge’s calculations are in error. Byram has 
calculated that some of his values are more than twice as high as they 
should be. 

Photochemical theory. Hecht’s explanations of his results, and his 
theory of visual acuity, are essentially extensions and modifications of 
Hartridge’s earlier theory. The explanation offered by Hecht and Mintz 
of the small angular width of a single line which could be resolved runs 
somewhat as follows: the eye is by no means a perfect optical instrument, 
hence the calculated geometrical image will not be the same as the re- 
tinal image. Chromatic and spherical aberration, as well as diffraction 
by the various media of the eye, combine to produce a retinal image 
which is considerably more diffuse than the calculated simple geo- 
metrical image would be. They therefore point out that what we have 
is a distribution of intensities on the retina. 

Hartridge has estimated that a 5%-10% difference in illumination 
between adjacent cones is sufficient to be discriminated. (Actually this 
is a questionable finding, since such discrimination has been shown to 
be a function of area (39, 42). Hecht considers this estimate too high, 
and believes that a difference of 0.95% is sufficient. This is a Weber 
ratio of 1/105. The line appears sharp, rather than fuzzy, he believes, 
because only one row of cones is illuminated enough to be stimulated. 

The capacity for intensity discrimination increases with an increase 
in illumination, so, according to Hecht, it is reasonable to assume 
that resolution, which appears to be a form of intensity discrimination, 
should increase in similar fashion. Experimental results show that for a 
fixed width of line and variable intensity, the line is resolved only for 
intensities at which the brightness difference between the line and its 
surround is also perceptible. This same result holds when the intensity 
is fixed and the breadth of the line is varied. 

Furthermore, if visual acuity is dependent upon intensity discrim- 
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ination, then the functions for visual angle and intensity, and for 
AI/I and intensity, should be similar. When the logarithm of the visual 
angle is plotted against the logarithm of the stimulating intensity, the 
curve is seen to be of form similar to that of AI/I plotted against log I. 

The argument continues, visual acuity may be considered to be the 
resolving power of the retina. Thus differences in visual acuity must 
correspond to differences in resolving power. Since resolving power 
must be a function of the number of elements per unit area, it is fixed 
anatomically; if it is to vary at all, it must vary functionally. We may 
assume that the sensibilities of the individual rods and cones are not all 
the same, but are distributed in the manner of populations. At the 
lowest illuminations, only a very few units are operative, those with the 
very lowest thresholds; therefore, the resolving power will be poor and 
visual acuity will be low. As the intensity increases, more rods or cones 
will be functional per unit area, and the visual acuity will increase. 

A further argument used in support of this theory runs somewhat 
as follows: there should a be minimum area which will carry out all the 
functions of the retina. Koenig computed that there were 572 discrete 
steps of intensity recognition of which 30 could be attributed to the 
rods and the rest to the cones. Change, according to Hecht’s theory, 
would correspond to the loss or addition of one single receptor unit. 
The lowest visual acuity value obtained is for 0.03 log units: this is for 
a visual angle of 44’, which corresponds to 0.02 mm. on the retina. The 
minimum retinal area would then to 0.04 sq. mm. There are, Hecht 
says, 13,500 cones per sq. mm. in the fovea, so the minimum retinal 
area of 0.04 sq. mm. would contain 540 cones. In the periphery it 
would contain 60 rods, but since there are multiple connections in the 
periphery, these figures actually appear at first to exhibit striking agree- 
ment with Koenig’s classical data. 

The distribution of retinal units in terms of populations is funda- 
mental to the photochemical theory. The basis of this distribution is 
the reversible photochemical system. The sensitivity of a given retinal 
receptor is assumed to depend on the concentration of decomposition 
products necessary to discharge an impulse in the attached nerve fiber, 
and the total number of active elements is a linear function of this 
concentration. The number of active elements is thus described by the 
photostationary state equation: 

x 
KI = 





a-x 


where a is the initial concentration of photosensitive material S, x 
is the concentration of decomposition products (A and P), J is inten- 
sity, and K is a constant. 

With specific reference to the form of the visual acuity—intensity 
function as found in their investigations, Hecht and Mintz develop the 
following equations: 
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where c is the minimum value of AJ/J at the highest J, and K is the 
reciprocal of the intensity at which AJ/J is 4 times the minimum. This 
represents the usual form of the photochemical equation applied to 
intensity discrimination, and apparently adhered to by their data. But 
the minimum visible angle may be considered some function of AJ/TI. 
Therefore 





AI 
a = 6’ — 
I 
where @ represents visual angle, and b’ isa constant. Therefore: 
2 
a=b)}1+ | 
| (KI)? 


where b=b’c. The constant b fixes the curve on the ordinate, and K 
fixes it on the abscissa. According to Hecht, this equation provides a 
satisfactory fit both for his own visual acuity data and for those of 
others. 

To summarize the photochemical theory of visual acuity: the limit 
of resolution is set by the pattern of units in the receptor mosaic. The 
greater the number of retinal units, the finer will be the resolution. 
Since the number of retinal units cannot vary anatomically, it must 
vary functionally; and this functional variation comes about through 
changes in the number of individual units active at any given time. The 
number active depends upon the thresholds of the receptor units, and 
different receptors are stimulated by differing amounts of photochemi- 
cal decomposition. The amount of photochemical decomposition de- 
pends in a systematic way upon the intensity of the stimulating illum- 
ination, hence visual angle is also a systematic function of intensity. 
Visual acuity is therefore considered a form of brightness discrimination 
by the retina. 

Criticisms of the photochemical theory. This theory merits careful 
analysis. It may certainly be admitted freely that visual acuity, under 
most conditions, increases with an increase in intensity. It is also un- 
doubtedly true that the size, separation, and number of retinal elements 
bears some relation to the minimum visual angle. It may, however, be 
unjustified to draw the conclusion that the entire basis of visual acuity 
is intensity discrimination by the retina. 

There are three main lines of argument against the photochemical 
theory of acuity. First, we should inquire into the correctness of the 
empirical facts. If Hecht and his coworkers are basing their assump- 
tions on facts which are incorrect, or which have been shown to be 
incorrect by later investigations, we should know the effects of this on 
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their theory. Second, we should know whether their theory is adequate 
to account for the obtained data. If not, where does the inadequacy 
lie? Finally, we should know if their interpretation is the best one to 
account for the obtained data. What other interpretations can be made 
from the same findings, and are these other interpretations sounder than 
those made by Hecht? 

Are any of Hecht’s facts incorrect? It would appear that in a few 
cases they are. For example, Hecht maintains that the striking agree- 
ment between the number of foveal cones, the number of discrete steps 
of intensity recognition, and the minimum visible angle is evidence for 
the intensity discrimination theory of visual acuity. He bases this argu- 
ment on the fact that there are 13,500 cones per square millimeter in 
the fovea. This is one estimate; there are other estimates, more recent 
and probably better. One of the best authorities on the anatomy of the 
retina is Polyak, who estimates (36) that in the inner fovea and the 
foveola the number of cones per square millimeter is approximately 
55,000; in the foveola alone this density is much greater. The minimal 
retinal area of 0.04 sq. mm. will thus be seen to contain not 540, but 
2200 cones, or approximately four times the number calculated by 
Hecht. 

Furthermore, the number of just noticeable differences is a function 
of area as well as of the intensity level and exposure times used. Had a 
different size of test-patch, a different intensity level, or a different ex- 
posure time been used, the results would have been different. There is 
no reason to assume that the results obtained by Koenig, with his par- 
ticular area, exposure time, and intensity level are ‘‘standard,” or are 
more valid than those obtained under any other conditions. Thus Hecht 
is basing some very generalized conclusions on results obtained under 
one particular set of experimental conditions. 

This general line of argument also falls down because it fails to take 
into account the statistical nature of the j.n.d. A j.n.d. is defined as 
that intensity difference which is perceived a given per cent of the time. 
For any given determination, the required difference may be larger 
or smaller than this. If a j.n.d. represented the loss or addition of a 
single receptor, as Hecht hypothesizes, then it would have to be ad- 
mitted that receptor thresholds were variable, rather than constant as 
Hecht believes. If receptor thresholds were fixed, then the j.n.d. would 
also be a constant quantity, which it is not. 

Further, the criticism applied by Byram to Hartridge (10) applies 
also to Hecht and Mintz. Their calculations of intensity distributions 
on the retina are based on Rayleigh’s equations. But Rayleigh’s equa- 
tions were intended for use with a rectangular aperture, which the 
eye pupil is not. Therefore, the calculations are too high, although in 
this case Byram has calculated that the discrepancy is only 15%. 

Next we come to the criticism that the photochemical theory is not 
always adequate to account for the obtained results. If offers an explana- 
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tion, but not always a full explanation. Hecht and Mintz speak of a 
brightness difference between adjacent cones as the basis for the resolu- 
tion of a line. However, if no other factors are involved it is difficult to 
see how the apparent sharpness and straightness of the line can be 
accounted for, in view of the unequal distribution and spacing of foveal 
cones. Furthermore, they seem to assume that the distribution of 
intensities on the retina is essentially static, whereas we know that the 
image actually ‘‘flutters,’’ or shifts back and forth across several cones 
due to the irregular, saw-tooth movements of the eyes (1). Weymouth, 
Andersen, and Averill (45), and Andersen and Weymouth (2) have 
suggested a theory which does not differ in its fundamentals from that 
of Hecht, but which makes use of both the irregularities of the cone 
mosaic and the nystagmic movements of the eye. According to these 
authors we are able to perceive a straight line rather than an irregular 
or fuzzy one, because the distribution of light intensities shifts back and 
forth across the retina, and the final perception is the result of retinal 
“averaging.”’ Thev do not offer any explanation of how this ‘‘averag- 
ing’ takes place. 

The fact that there are eye-movements, and that such movements 
take a finite amount of time, is one reason why it is desirable to have 
studies of visual acuity using short exposures. A few such experiments 
have been performed. Graham and Cook (21) varied intensity, exposure 
time, and interspace. They used durations from 2 ms. to 500 ms. and 
found that up to a critical duration, visual acuity improved with time. 
Averill and Weymouth (4) also used short exposure times. They also 
found that visual acuity improved with time, but the time-intensity 
product was mot constant. The stimulation time of 30 ms. did not re- 
quire an intensity 50 times greater than that for a stimulation time of 
1500 ms. Actually they found that in this case, in which the ratio of the 
exposure times was 1:50, the ratio of the required intensities was 1:7. 
These results they attribute to the influence of eye-movements, but 
other factors, such as the neural recovery cycle, may also be of impor- 
tance here. 

This theory of “retinal averaging’’ also accounts for the influence 
of the length of the line on its visibility by demonstrating that the 
“averaging’’ process works better for a longer line than for a shorter 
one. Hecht and Mintz cannot account for the influence of length of 
line. It is known (4) that the minimum visible angle decreases as the 
length of line is increased up to a critical length. Hecht and Mintz, 
however, merely state that their target was longer than the critical 
length. It is difficult to see how a theory of acuity based only on bright- 
ness discrimination could account for such a result unless it included 
some concept of retinal averaging. It seems very probable that the 
increase in contour, or edge, is of some importance here (ef. 14), but no 
photochemical explanation can be offered for the influence of contour 
on visual functions. 
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A further factor which is not adequately accounted for by Hecht’s 
theory of visual acuity is the effect of adaptation. This effect has been 
studied by several different investigators, but their conclusions are not 
entirely concordant. According to the photochemical theory, visual 
acuity improves with an increase in the size of the population of recep- 
tor units; therefore, acuity should be highest with the dark-adapted 
eye. However, this is apparently not the case. There have been two 
general methods of studying the effect of adaptation on visual acuity. 
In one method, the minimum visible angle is determined at intervals 
during dark-adaptation; in the other method, the observer is adapted to 
each of several different intensities, and the minimum visible angle for 
test-objects at various levels of illumination is determined. Experi- 
menters who have employed the first method have generally found that 
acuity does not improve with dark adaptation as much as does absolute 
sensitivity. Acuity is usually found to be poor when the observer is 
dark-adapted, except for test-patches of very low intensities (12). The 
usual result found when the second general method is employed is that 
visual acuity is best when the adapting intensity and the intensity of 
the test-object are the same (17, 34). These results cannot be ade- 
quately accounted for by the photochemical theory of visual resolution. 

Furthermore, as has been pointed out (9), the variability in organic 
responses is too great to permit interpretation in terms of retinal units 
of fixed thresholds. The changes in visual acuity over a range of eight 
or more log units are too great to be accounted for in this manner. 
Crozier has also been able to infer from the behavior of the flicker re- 
sponse contour that at any given intensity all the potentially available 
neural units are participating. Therefore, effects produced at any inten- 
sity cannot be accounted for by positing a small number of receptors 
which are excited because their thresholds have been reached. Further- 
more, the assumption that receptors have fixed thresholds has very 
recently been directly shown to be incorrect, at least for the Limulus. 
Hartline (22) has demonstrated that in this animal the intensity thres- 
hold for a single receptor varies by as much as a log unit over a period 
of time. The total range of stimulus intensity to which the animal can 
respond is only about four log units. 

The theory also falls down because it cannot adequately account for 
the discrepancies between the functions for a “C,” a hair-line, and a 
grid. The equation derived by Hecht and Mintz is held to fit the results 
for a ‘‘C”’ and for a “‘hook,”’ as well as for a hair-line; but it does not fit 
the data for a grid. This is attributed to the fact that the limiting fac- 
tor in the resolution of a grid is supposed to be the width of a single cone. 
(But later estimates of cone-size have shown that this argument is 
invalid.) Shlaer, Smith, and Chase (38) also find that the same equa- 
tions are not applicable to both the grid and the ‘“‘C,” and find that, 
according to these equations, in the case of the “‘C”’ the data are ade- 
quately fitted by curves drawn to the equation: 
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KI = ————_ 
(a — x)" 

where m and m are the orders of the photochemical and thermal “‘dark”’ 
reactions respectively, and m=n=2. Visual acuity is taken as pro- 
portional to x", although no reason is given for this. In the case of the 
grid, when pupil-size is not the limiting factor, the same equation is 
used, but visual acuity is now taken as proportional to x instead of x". 
This result does not hold when the pupil is the limiting factor. It is 
difficult—in fact it is impossible—to see how a change in the form of the 
target, or a change in pupillary diameter, can change the order of a 
photochemical reaction. It seems more reasonable to look for some sort 
of effect of the amount of “edge’’ or perimeter on the visual function. 
Such an effect was found by Crozier and Wolf (14) in their experiments 
on flicker with subdivided fields; and, as they point out, it is unreason- 
able to suppose that when a square field is subdivided by a central cross, 
the order of the photochemical reaction changes, as would be required to 
account for the alteration of the parameters of the flicker contour. 

However, if we accept Hecht’s facts, there may still be some ques- 
tion about how they are to be interpreted. Do his theoretical curves 
really fit this data? If they do, how much is this due to the use of 
arbitrary fitting constants? Are his conclusions correct, or could other, 
more appropriate conclusions be drawn? These questions we shall 
examine now. 

Hecht says that the distribution of sensibilities in the manner of 
populations is fundamental to his theory of visual acuity. The basis of 
this distribution is the photostationary state equation. Hecht feels 
justified in arriving at this conclusion because the photostationary state 
curves ‘‘fit’’ the obtained data. This question of curve fitting deserves 
extensive consideration, but only a few words will be devoted to it 
here. What is the most acceptable criterion of goodness of fit? In gen- 
eral, there are three main classes of criteria: (a) inspection, (b) statisti- 
cal (e.g. least squares) and (c) parametric analysis. Each type of cri- 
terion is suitable to some types of data, and in a practical sense may be 
inapplicable to others. 

Essentially the same curve may be obtained from totally different 
equations. Crozier, for example, has pointed out (15) the complete 
formal identity of the log logistic and the photostationary state equation 
as used by Hecht. In many cases, the curves predicted by the photo- 
stationary state equation and those predicted by the normal probability 
integral are so similar as to be indistinguishable by any visual criterion, 
and a statistical criterion is sometimes also inadequate. In such a case, 
the most suitable way to distinguish between the curves is by an analy- 
sis of the parameters of the function. Crozier has been able in many 
cases to predict the behavior of the three parameters of the normal prob- 
ability integral for visual data (the standard deviation, the abscissa of 
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inflection, and the maximum to which the curve rises) when experi- 
mental conditions were systematically altered. This sort of analysis 
has not been made in terms of the photostationary state equation. 
When Hecht says that his curves fit his data, he means that a good 
visual inspection fit is obtained. In the absence of further analysis, this 
cannot be taken to mean that the photostationary state equation de- 
scribes the data better than any other. 

In deriving the visual angle function from the AI/I function, several 
constants are involved: ¢ is the minimum value of AI/I for the highest 
I. K is the reciprocal of the intensity at which AI/IJ is a minimum. 
But both of these values are determined by the particular conditions 
used in a given experiment, and the constants are actually used as ar- 
bitrary fitting constants. It has not been possible thus far to test the 
appropriateness of their use because so many variables are changed at 
one time (intensity-level, visual angle, distance) that the several effects 
are not separable. 

Furthermore, the fact that the two curves are apparently similar 
does not necessarily mean that they represent the same basic process. 
Shaler, it will be remembered, found a break in his curve at about O 
log units of intensity (photons), and this break was attributed to the 
determinative functioning of rods at low intensities and cones at higher 
intensities. Since this break occurred at about the same intensity as 
that found by Hecht, Peskin, and Patt for intensity discrimination 
(27), this fact was adduced as evidence for the basic identity of intensity 
discrimination and visual acuity. However, it should be noted that 
Shlaer used a 30° field, while Hecht, Peskin, and Patt used a 12° field 
surrounded by a larger, 40° field. In the intensity discrimination ex- 
periment, the variable field was exposed to the observer for 1/25 of a 
second only. Results from experiments on flicker indicate that area 
may play an important role in determining the location of the break 
(14). It may safely be predicted that if the two experiments had been 
conducted under identical conditions, the results would have been 
different. Thus the appearance of the discontinuity in both curves 
indicates the functioning of two sets of receptor units, but the fact that 
it appears at the same intensity cannot be adduced as evidence for the 
identity of the two functions. 

Nor does the similarity between the shapes of the intensity discrim- 
ination functions and the visual acuity functions necessarily mean that 
one is a special form of the other. Wolf (47) was able to show that the 
AI/I curve could be calculated from the visual acuity measurements, 
even though in the intensity discrimination measurements the size of 
the stripes in a rotating cylinder was kept constant while the illumina- 
tion was changed, while for the visual acuity measurements the inten- 
sity was kept constant and the angular size of the stripes was altered 
by altering the distance of the bee from the stripes. Undoubtedly the 
visual inspection fit of the derived curves is excellent. However, the 
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interpretation—that visual acuity is therefore a special case of simple 
intensity discrimination, is not of necessity the best one. Crozier (13) 
has shown that ¢a; is directly proportional to AJ. Thus by determining 
from one response contour (either flicker or visual acuity in this case) 
the values of o,4, for different intensities, it is possible to predict the 
value of AJ for the corresponding intensity on the intensity discrimina- 
tion function. The data used by Crozier were actually those obtained 
by Hecht and Wolf (30) and by Wolf (47). From this agreement, how- 
ever, he draws several conclusions which are mot the same as those drawn 
by Hecht and Wolf. 

Two intensities, he says, are not compared, but their effects are. The 
effects of a given intensity are certainly not the same from moment to 
moment (cf. 22); the effects due to the standard intensity are compared 
with the effects due to the just discriminably greater intensity, and since 
in both cases these effects are variable, the result of the comparison will 
not be constant, but will be distributed according to the variabilities 
of the effects of the two intensities. Thus “it is reasonable to expect 
that AZ should be determined by the properties of the two frequency 
distributions”’ (13, p. 414). 

The essential difference between the viewpoints of Hecht and of 
Crozier on this point should be noted. Hecht speaks of a population of 
receptor units, each of which has a fixed threshold. The number of units 
functioning depends solely upon the intensity and should be constant 
for any givenintensity. The source of variability is not in the organism 
but in the stimulus, as he has attempted to show in his paper on the 
minimum number of quanta for visual excitation (28). For Crozier, 
variability is an important property of the reacting organism, which is as 
predictable and as regular as any other function of the organism. 
Crozier and Wolf, in their series of papers on the flicker response con- 
tour, have been able to show that the behavior of ¢;, which is inter- 
preted as a measure of the variability of the organism, may be predicted 
from changes in the experimental conditions, and that its behavior 
follows certain known laws. 

It appears that the simple photochemical theory of visual acuity, 
which equates visual acuity to a form of intensity discrimination by the 
retina, is not entirely satisfactory. Examination of calculations, results, 
and assumptions, shows that it is both inadequate and in some details 
incorrect. The interpretations of the obtained data have been ques- 
tioned, and alternative interpretations, which may better account for 
the data, have been offered. 


Visual Acuity as Influenced by Neural and Central Processes 


Marshall and Talbot's theories. One of the most recent attempts to 
account coherently for some of the rather contradictory data of visual 
acuity and of retinal anatomy and physiology is that of Marshall and 
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Talbot (35). For these authors, the retina is but the first step in a series 
of many; the impulses received by the brain are the ultimate deter- 
miners of visual perception, and many processes may intervene between 
the initial process of photochemical decomposition in individual recep- 
tors and the reception of impulses by the brain. They have attempted 
to explain the data of visual acuity in terms of these processes. 

They state that sensory localization includes two categories of reac- 
tions: the minimal separation for two-point discrimination, which may 
be explained by the separation of end-organs with separate and discrete 
paths to the visual cortex; and second, contour discrimination and 
pattern recognition. The latter, they feel, cannot be explained by the 
reactions of individual units, but must be accounted for by the proper- 
ties of populations of receptors and their associated neurons. They be- 
lieve that the supposedly isolated nature of retinal elements and central 
connections has been overemphasized. They point to the evidence for 
neural summation. They do not emphasize the usual distinction be- 
tween temporal and spatial summation, but speak instead of lateral 
and vertical summation as the two components of neural summation. 
Lateral summation refers to summation at the same neural level, as 
between bipolar cells, for example; vertical summation refers to sum- 
mation between one neural level and a higher one, as between rods and 
bipolar cells. Lateral and vertical interaction processes work together, 
the lateral processes being of particular importance in the periphery of 
the retina and its associated neurons, and the vertical in the fovea. 
The lateral component integrates intensity from large numbers of 
receptors, and the vertical component aids in preserving pattern vision. 

Altogether, these authors, in their brilliant but difficult article, 
suggest seven mechanisms which must be taken into account when ex- 
plaining the various data of visual acuity. These are as follows: 


1. Diffraction by the pupil (and, it might be added, scattering by dioptric 
media,) produces a statistical distribution of intensities from a point source of 
light. 

2. Physiological nystagmus, which applies the graded distribution of in- 
tensities to separate receptors in a manner which is itself statistically dis- 
tributed. 

3. Reciprocal overlap between neural pathways, which is a mechanism for 
increasing the gradient of any excitation. It is further pointed out that the 
distribution of contacts is “‘peaked’’; that is—in a submaximal reaction which 
involves only part of the available neurons, the greatest reaction density will 
be at the center of the reacting group. On a numerical basis, more contacts are 
involved there. Thus on account of this spatial distribution of contacts, and 
also on account of temporal summation, the increase of the gradient of excita- 
tion due to reciprocal overlap is especially stable. 

4. The neural recovery cycle amplifies or depresses excitation, depending 
upon the part of the cycle during which the stimulus is applied. (Actually, 
Marshall and Talbot were not considering short exposure times, and it is pos- 
sible that the times of the neural recovery cycle are also statistically distributed.) 
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5. Multiplication of the visual pathway. That is, each retinal receptor 
projects functionally, not to a single cortical cell, but to a probability distribu- 
tion of cortical cells—not always by the same paths or to the same cells. Ana- 
tomical evidence indicates that in the cat and the Rhesus monkey at least, 
there is an increase in area and in volume as we ascend through the primary 
projection system. The relations of retina, geniculate, and cortex are con- 
ceived of as expanding cylinders, providing an increased volume of 1:10,000 
from retina to cortex. Thus the cortical mosaic is far finer grained than is that 
of the retina. 


6. Threshold mechanisms (possibly photochemical in nature) pass more or 
less of the pattern of activity. 

7. A range of neural activity which covers about two log units of stimulus 
intensity. This range is thought of as operating at any given condition of 
adaptation, and as independent of thresholds. That is, at any given level of 
adaptation, a range of stimulus intensity covering two log units is thought of 
as mediated by neural mechanisms alone. Thus the total number of impulses 
arriving at the brain is thought of as a function of both the number of receptors 
active at that level, and the number of impulses delivered by each. The number 
of impulses delivered is determined not only by the stimulus intensity, but also 
by the way in which delivery is modified in the nervous system (t.e. facilitated, 
inhibited, peaked, and so forth). 


Marshall and Talbot have obtained evidence for the existence of 
these factors from several sources; anatomical study, electrical investi- 
gation of the properties of the nervous system central to the retina, 
studies of eye movements, and behavioral data all indicate that such 
mechanisms are active. They consider various phenomena of visual 
acuity in relation to the interaction of the above factors, which might 
produce the obtained results. For example, with regard to the problem 
of how we can perceive a line whose width is much less than that of a 
single cone (although it must be considerably longer) several facts must 
be considered. As has been stated many times previously, the image on 
the retina of a hair-line is not the same as the simple geometrical image 
would be. Optical errors, such as diffraction by the pupil and chromatic 
and spherical aberration, diffuse the photic pattern. Light is scattered 
by the dioptric media. The net result is a distribution of light on the 
retina whose form has been calculated (19). Apparently the image is a 
normal distribution whose half-width is estimated to be 44” (for a 
2.3 mm. pupil). This distribution is the combined result of blurring 
by the optical system and of optical diffuseness from physiological 
nystagmus. 

Marshall and Talbot propose a “dynamic’’ interpretation of the 
relation between the size of the receptor element and the optical pat- 
tern. They point out that the receptor subtends the steepest slope of the 
distribution of light. Consequently, physiological nystagmus produces 
the maximum rate of change of light as the distribution of light intensity 
traverses the receptor. Smaller receptors, they say, would be useless, 
because, though traversing the optical gradient oftener, they would 
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gather proportionally less brightness differential. ‘‘The limiting retinal 
factor in acuity seems to be the relation of receptor width to the highest 
optical gradient in a moving pattern, rather than the average static 
differential illumination of one cone, compared with its neighbors” 
(35, p. 137). 

A brightness difference of only 1% may be perceived, but there is no 
evidence that it would not be subliminal if if it were not impressed 
suddenly (by the fast-moving image) on many receptor “‘rows.”” The 
suggestion is made that the fluctuating gaze sweeps the long edge over 
the receptors, whose subliminal effects add (20) to evoke a differential 
sensation. 

Thus we have what Marshall and Talbot refer to as an “intermediate 
image,” the properties of which are determined by optical blurring, 
physiological mystagmus, receptor size, and neural summation. This 
intermediate image is “‘projected by a ‘neural lens’,’”’ refocussing the 
retinal activity pattern onto the cortex, correcting and modifying its 
sharpness, contrast, and form. The perceived line is straight and sharp 
and it appears to be of high contrast. These effects are not explained 
at the retinal level. 

Some sort of “‘averaging’”’ process has apparently been going on in 
the projection system which has so modified the image that it bears a 
closer resemblance to the simple geometrical image of the stimulus ob- 
ject than to the modified retinal image. One factor which may operate 
to produce such an ‘‘averaging”’ is physiological nystagmus. 

The slopes and amplitudes of the distribution may be modified still 
further by two other factors; first, the relation of the nystagmic 
movement of the image to the neural recovery cycle; and second, the 
relation of the intensity distribution to the recovery cycle. Near an 
edge, the light intensity falls off, and with it the frequency of impulses 
transmitted. Both factors cause neural amplification for impulses 
within the supernormal period, and subnormality for longer periods. 
For both reasons, propagated activity at an edge is peaked at the 
bright side and depressed at the dim side, thus enhancing gradient. 
Furthermore, the recovery cycle is related to neural peaking by a 
phase factor, for the different neurons near a point in a synaptic field 
will be in different stages of recovery when a burst of activity arrives. 
“This distribution of relative thresholds may be regarded as another 
statistical mechanism in the transmission, which insures continual 
availability of pathway for vision’”’ (35, p. 141). 

Thus these authors are able to suggest mechanisms which allow 
detail lost at the retina to be regained at the cortex. Particular attention 
is paid to the various types of visual acuity: hair-line, vernier, contour 
breaks, and two bright bars; and to the way in which the above-listed 
mechanisms may operate to account for the observed data in each case. 

The complicated and involved systems of interactions which they 
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posit are of very great importance to those who are trying to explain 
some of the difficult and contradictory phenomena observed in making 
measurements of visual acuity. The theories offered by Marshall and 
Talbot, while probably not yet complete, are significant because they 
are among the first authors to present an analysis of present data which 
accounts for a large number of the known facts of visual processes 
rather than just a few. The role of diffraction by the pupil and aberra- 
tions of the eye has been discussed by many authors and is, in fact, 
given some consideration now by almost every author who discusses 
visual acuity; the importance of physiological nystagmus has been 
emphasized by Andersen and Weymouth (2), by Adler and Fliegelman 
(1), and by Weymouth, Andersen, and Averill (45); the possibility of 
summation or inhibition central to the retina has been referred to often 
by Crozier and discussed by Polyak (36); threshold mechanisms have 
been suggested as the basis for visual acuity, notably by Hecht and his 
collaborators. But so far none of these earlier authors has attempted to 
take into account all of these mechanisms in a theory which would 
explain the observed data of visual acuity. This, Marshall and Talbot 
have done. 

Such a theory must be, by its very nature, complicated. If seven 
different factors are operative (and there are probably more than the 
seven suggested by Marshall and Talbot; for example, they have made 
no attempt to take wavelength into account) the number of possible 
interactions between them is very large indeed. Since the experimental 
results depend on this sort of interaction, and not on any simple pre- 
dominance of one factor or another, we should expect to find apparent 
contradictions, resolvable only bya careful analysis taking into account 
the recognizable factors and their interactions. 

The eye has too often been compared to a camera. The analogy is 
sufficient for some pedagogic purposes; but when we attempt to explain 
all visual phenomena in photographic terms we are leaving out two of 
the most important parts of the visual mechanism: the optic tract and 
the brain. A complete theory of any visual response must take into 


account the central as well as the peripheral components of the visual 
system. 


SUMMARY 


The chief problems which thus far have been investigated in the 
field of visual acuity concern the size of the minimum visible angle, and 
the effect of various stimulating conditions upon this minimum size. 
One of the most important of these variable stimulating conditions is 
intensity of illumination. Many of the values found for different types 
of targets have been considered, and it is pointed out that the order of 
magnitude of the measure depends to a very large extent upon the char- 
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acter of the visual target used. The main purpose of those who have 
made these measurements has been to determine the nature of the physi- 
ological processes underlying visual] acuity. The old idea that the basis 
of resolution was the separation of two stimulated cones by one un- 
stimulated cone has been shown to be inapplicable, and measurements a 
good deal finer than the width of a single cone have been presented. 
Visual acuity varies in a systematic way with an increase in the 
intensity of the stimulating illumination, and this systematic variation 
must be accounted for by any complete theory of visual acuity. Two 
types of theories, with an illustration of each, have been discussed: 


1. A theory of visual acuity based on peripheral processes. Hecht has been 
the primary recent proponent of this type of theory, but the concept of visual 
acuity as a form of brightness discrimination accomplished chiefly at a retinal 
level underlies most thinking on the subject today. (Cf. Bartley: (5, p. 34) 
“Visual acuity is a form of brightness discrimination in which spatial factors 
are the focus of investigation.’’) The picture most usually presented by the 
proponents of this type of theory is essentially a static one: the retinal image 
is conceived of as a (usually stationary) distribution of intensities. Some re- 
ceptors are stimulated and others are not, because the brightness gradient at 
boundaries is sufficient to cause differential stimulation in some cases and not in 
others. 

2. Theories which consider events in the retina, optic tract, and brain. The 
only authors who elaborate such a theory today are Marshall and Talbot (35). 
They have attempted to take into account all possible static and dynamic, 
retinal, and nervous processes which might influence the mechanism of visual 
acuity. Their theory is new, is by their own admission incomplete, and is not 
entirely documented by experimental evidence, but it represents a new type of 
thinking about an old problem and should prove fruitful for research. 


In attempting to determine the basis on which an observer makes a 
discrimination of a small angular separation, it is no longer possible to 
consider nothing more than a distribution of intensities on the retina. 
Nervous processes, as discussed by Marshall and Talbot, are most 
certainly involved. It is the problem of further experimenters to in- 
vestigate the nature and influences of these nervous processes by tests 
designed for that purpose. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE USE OF THE INTERRUPTION- 
TECHNIQUE IN EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF 
“REPRESSION” 


ALFRED F. GLIXMAN 
Department of Psychology, University of Mississippi 


When three experiments are designed in much the same manner to 
answer the same question, and when they yield three different answers 
(5), then the time to examine carefully the techniques employed seems 
to be at hand.' The question asked in simple form is ‘‘Are there recall 
changes as a function of threat to self-esteem?’’ This question is basic 
to all experiments employing an interruption-technique in an attempt 
to test the psychoanalytic statement that one of the self-defensive 
reactions of man in moments of stress or frustration is to render the 
“painful” situation relatively inaccessible to recall (4; 3, p. 148f.). It 
is the purpose of this paper to examine both the rationale behind the 
use of the interruption-techinque and the measures used to gauge the 
reactions produced. 

The interruption-technique is a variation introduced by Rosenzweig 
(9) of the procedure employed by Zeigarnik (6, 7, 13). Zeigarnik, in 
her classical study of the recall of incompleted and completed tasks, 
prevented each of her subjects from completing half of the pencil-and- 
paper activities presented. After all the tasks had been presented, 
each subject was asked to recall as many of the tasks as possible. The 
purpose of the experiment was to test the prediction that incompleted tasks 
would be recalled more frequently than would completed tasks. Because this 
was the purpose of the experiment, the measure of the subject’s response 
(recall) used was the ratio of the recall of incompleted to the recall of 
completed tasks. It is not the task of this paper to discuss the adequacy 
of such a measure or of Zeigarnik’s statistical procedures in general; 
it is pertinent to note that the ratio used by Zeigarnik was perfectly in 
accord with the purpose of her experiment. 

Rosenzweig’s variation (7, 8, 9) of Zeigarnik’s technique was based \ 
upon the induction of feelings of failure with respect to the incompleted 
tasks; i.e., all of the tasks were presented as a test of the subject’s 


1 The experiments are those of Rosenzweig (9), Alper (1), and Glixman (5). Experi- 
ments by Rosenzweig and Mason (8) and by Sanford (10) will be omitted because 
children were used as subjects and because the raw data did not appear in the reports of — 
the experiments. In general, the criticisms to be made of Rosenzweig and Alper also ap- 
ply to Rosenzweig and Mason and to Sanford. 
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ability, and the instructions to stop working on any task indicated 
, that S was performing poorly. The purpose of the introduction of this 
| variation was to produce an experimental setting in which one could study 
the effect of threat to self-esteem—1.e., the effect of ‘‘pain’’—upon recall. 
The difference between the recall of incompleted and completed activi- 
ties was used as a measure of the response made by S to the experi- 
mental situation.? It should be noted that this measure is similar to 
that used by Zeigarnik in that it compares the recall of incompleted 
with that of completed tasks. Rosenzweig reasoned that if the recall of 
incompleted activities relative to the recall of completed activities in a 
stress situation—i.e., one that contains a threat to self-esteem—is less 
than the recall of incompleted activities relative to the recall of completed 
activities in a non-stress situation, then “repression’’* has been induced 
experimentally. The inadequacy of this measure is apparent immedi- 
ately; any change in the recall of incompleted activities is a function not 
only of the increase in stress, but it is also a function of the change in 
the recall of the completed activities. A lowered recall-difference score 
(see footnote 6) may come about in a number of ways: (1) decrease in 
recall of incompleted tasks, with either no change or an increase in recall 
of completed tasks; (2) no change in recall of incompleted tasks, but an 
increase in recall of completed tasks; (3) increase in recall of incompleted 
tasks, with a greater increase in recall of completed tasks. The final test 
of the adequacy of a measure which is based on the comparison of the 
recall of incompleted with the recall of completed tasks lies in the effect 
such a measure has in the interpretation of the data. The remainder 
of this article is concerned with the analysis of the results of three 
experiments using an interruption-technique for the study of ‘‘repres- 
sion.”’ The interpretations of the results will be given, the summary 
results on which the interpretations are based will be presented, and the 
data will be re-analyzed in a manner which keeps the recall for incom- 
pleted tasks separate from the recall for completed tasks. 


ROSENZWEIG’S EXPERIMENT 


In ‘‘An Experimental Study of ‘Repression’ with Special Reference 
to Need-Persistive and Ego-Defensive Reactions to Frustration,’, 


2 Although more than one kind of measure has been used, Rosenzweig and Mason, 
Rosenzweig, Sanford, and Alper all used a score which was a combination of the recall of 
completed and of incompleted tasks. 

3 In this paper, “repression” (in quotation marks) will refer to decrements of recall 
induced by experimental procedures employing an interruption-technique, and repres- 
sion (not in quotation marks) will refer to the clinically observed loss of recall as a 
defensive reaction to “painful” situations. The writer argues elsewhere (5) that the two 
are not synonymous. 
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Rosenzweig (9) compared the recall of thirty subjects in an informal 
(non-stress) situation —i.e., a situation which does not present a threat 
to self-esteem—with the recall of thirty subjects in a formal (stress) 
situation. As his conclusions are rather involved, they will be quoted 
at length: 


It will readily be seen from Table 2 [Table 1, present paper] that subject for 
subject, memory in the informal group favored the unfinished tasks 19 to7... 
With the formal group, where pride had been aroused and ego-defense activated 
by failure, the memory results favored the finished or successful tasks 17 to 8. 

. .. itis to be expected, on at least clinical and theoretical grounds... that 
there exist modes of ego-defense which differ from the sort of impunitive repres- 
sion here considered in that they aggressively, i.e., intropunitively or extra- 
punitively, defend the ego by such mechanisms as displacement, isolation and 
projection. These mechanisms, however, would not necessarily involve the 
forgetting of unpleasant experiences; they might actually involve some rumina- 
tion over them at the expense of the more successful experiences. If, in the 
present experiment, such additional defenses arose during the formal sessions, 
one could not expect the predominance of successes in recall—the alleged effect 
of repression as an ego-defense—to have been much more marked in the results 
than appears... 

As regards the predominance of successes over failures in recall during the 
formal sessions, it is thus clear that this effect could have appeared only by 
overshadowing the countervalent effects of need-persistence and of certain ag- 
gressive types of ego-defense. The fact that such a predominance was actually 
found would seem to lend considerable support to the concept of repression as a 
very general mechanism of defense. 

These considerations, however, tend to raise a doubt as to the significance of 
the present findings for the concept of repression itself. Theoretically repression 
should entail the conscious forgetting (and unconscious remembering) of un- 
finished, t.e., failed and unpleasant tasks; actually the results demonstrate that 
under the formal conditions, where ego-defense might be expected, the greater 
recall of successes is more striking than the forgetting of failures. This fact is 
doubtless attributable in part to the just mentioned countervalent effect of 
need-persistence related to the unfinished (failed) tasks; the shortcomings of 
the technique in identifying failure with incompletion is again clear. In partial 
support of the present findings it can only be repeated that the psychologically 
sound approach requires the proportion of finished and unfinished tasks in the 
recall of each subject to be emphasized, not the absolute number of tasks of the 
two kinds recalled by the subjects collectively. 

There is, moreover, a point of view from which the above noted defect of 
technique may instead be regarded as a virtue. As has been previously stated, 
repression theoretically involves not merely the defense of the ego from un- 
pleasant memories but also the inhibition of certain interrupted activities. Such 
inhibited behavior may be conceived as persisting toward fulfillment, directly 
or indirectly, despite the existence of barriers. It is from such unsatisfied drives 
that, according to psychoanalytic theory, the conversion aspects of hysteria are 
energized at the same time that the ego defends itself by forgetting from the 
unpleasant images associated with the inhibiting trauma. If, now, in the pres- 
ent experiment, it is found that the forgetting of the unpleasant experiences is 
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complicated by a tendency for them to persist in memory because of their being 
incomplete, a closer approximation to the full concept of repression seems to be 
achieved than would be true if completed unpleasant tasks were in question. 


The results upon which these conclusions are based are found in 
Table 1 (9, p. 69, Table 2). Table 1 contains the number of subjects in 
the informal and formal groups who recalled a preponderance of finished 
tasks, a preponderance of unfinished tasks, and an equal number of 
finished and unfinished tasks. A test for independence between kind of 
recall and experimental situation yielded x?=8.64, 0.02>P>0.01. It 
is clear, then, that a significantly greater number of people recalled a 
preponderance of completed tasks in the formal as compared with the 
informal group. In addition the mean ratio 100(finished — unfinished 
tasks recalled)/finished-+-unfinished tasks recalled) for the informal 
group is —7.65; for the formal group it is 2.95. ‘The indication thus 
is that the tendency for recalling unfinished tasks by subjects in the 
informal group was considerably more marked than was the corre- 
sponding tendency for those in the formal group to recall finished 
tasks”’ (9, p. 70). 

TABLE 1 


ROSENZWEIG’s (9) MEMORY RESULTS FOR GROUPS WITH CONDITIONS OF 
NEED-PERSISTENCE AND EGO-DEFENSE 








Number of Number of Number of 
Subjects Subjects Subjects 
Who Recalled Who Recalled With No 


Preponderance of Preponderance of Preponderant 
Finished Tasks Unfinished Tasks Tendency 





Group with informal conditions 7 19 + 
Group with formal conditions 17 8 5 





Rosenzweig’s argument may be summarized as follows: The results 
of the experiment indicate that when the formal group is compared 
with the informal group there is a greater tendency to recall completed 
rather than incompleted tasks. Further examination of the results 
reveals that the most outstanding feature is the greater recall of the 
completed tasks in the formal situation. From Zeigarnik’s work, a 
greater tendency to recall incompleted rather than completed tasks 
should be expected. There is, in addition, a slight decrease in the recall 
of incompleted tasks for the formal as compared with the informal 
group. The slight decrease plus the tendency expected from Zeigarnik’s 
experiment suggest that repression is even stronger in Rosenzweig’s 
experiment than is indicated by the results. 

The point of view taken in the present paper is that both the ratio 
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described and the comparison of recall of completed with recall of in- 
completed tasks (upon which are based the value of x*) are inadequate. 
So long as recall of incompleted and completed tasks are compared with 
each other, there is no way of telling whether the change in ratios or the 


TABLE 2 


ROSENZWEIG’s (9) MEMORY RESULTS FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH CONDITIONS OF 
NEED-PERSISTENCE AND EGo-DEFENSE 














Subjects with Informal Subjects with Formal 
(Need-Persistive) Conditions (Ego-Defensive) Conditions 
F* U F U F U F U 
Name Re- Re- Name Re- Re- 
Given Given called called Given Given called called 
Bea 9 9 6 2 Ban 9 9 3 6 
Ben 9 9 s 7 Bar 9 9 4 6 
Ch 9 9 ° 6 Br 9 9 7 6 
Cl 9 9 4 6 Camo 9 9 3 2 
Cra 9 9 7 7 Camp 9 9 8 8 
Cre 9 9 3 5 Da 9 9 7 7 
En 9 9 4 5 Dr 9 9 4 3 
Fi 9 9 4 5 Fi 9 9 5 4 
Fr 9 9 6 5 Gr 9 9 8 7 
Gi 9 9 6 8 Ha 11 11 6 9 
Ha 9 9 8 8 Ho 9 9 6 6 
Hu 9 9 5 6 Ka 9 9 4 6 
Ka 9 9 5 7 Le 9 9 4 5 
Ke 9 9 9 4 Mc 9 9 5 4 
La 9 9 6 6 Ni 9 9 6 5 
Le 9 9 1 5 Pa 9 9 7 7 
Ly 9 9 6 6 Por 9 9 5 3 
Mc 9 9 4 7 Pow 9 9 7 8 
Men 9 9 2 5 Smi 9 9 7 2 
Mer 9 9 6 7 Smy 9 9 6 4 
Mo 9 9 5 2 Sn 9 9 5 6 
Ola 9 9 5 7 Ta 9 9 7 5 
Olk 9 9 5 4 Trol 9 9 6 6 
Po 5 5 5 3 Tros 9 9 5 6 
Re 9 9 4 5 Wal 9 9 5 4 
Sa 9 9 4 6 War 10 10 5 4 
Un 9 9 7 6 We 9 9 5 4 
We 9 9 3 4 Wh 9 9 8 7 
Ya 9 9 3 6 Wi 9 9 5 9 
Yo 9 9 5 7 Za 9 9 6 5 
Totals 266 266 146 167 273 273 169 164 





* F signifies finished, U unfinished tasks. 
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x? cited is attributable to change in recall of incompleted tasks, recall of 
completed tasks, or both. Rosenzweig’s data (Table 2, present paper; 
9, p. 68, Table 1) have been analyzed for the change in recall of incom- 
pleted activities. The comparison of the mean recall in the informal 
situation with the one in the formal situation yields =0.07; this is 
clearly not significant. The same comparison for the mean recalls of 
completed tasks shows a greater mean for the formal situation; t=1.90, 
P=0.06, for 58 degrees of freedom. It is apparent that no matter how 
Rosenzweig may choose to interpret his results, there is no decrement 
in recall of incompleted tasks when a stress situation is compared with a 
neutral one. There is, however, a nearly significant increment of recall 
of completed activities. The argument that the lack of selective for- 
getting is attributable to strong ‘‘need-persistive tendencies”’ is only to 
admit that the experimental design or the analysis of the data is inade- 
quate, for this is to say that there is a hopeless confounding of variables. 
If the recall change for incompleted tasks is considered, Rosenzweig 
seems to have extracted two countervalent tendencies from thin air; 
on the basis of no change in recall of incompleted tasks, he has suggested 
that there are coexistent tendencies to recall and to forget incompleted 
activities. He indicates that the increased recall of completed tasks is 
an outstanding feature of the study, and then he dismisses this finding 
as a result of ‘‘the shortcomings of the technique’’; in so doing, he has 
dismissed the one significant result of the study. If a decrement of recall 
is set up as a minimum criterion for repression, then there seems to be 
no justification for Rosenzweig’s statement that he has achieved ‘a 
closer approximation to the full concept of repression . . . than would 
be true if completed unpleasant tasks were in question.’’ In fact, if 
Rosenzweig’s data are taken into account, he seems to have achieved no 
approximation at all to repression. 


ALPER’S EXPERIMENT 


The purpose of Alper’s experiment (1) was to test the prediction that 
for ‘‘a given sample of subjects, unselected for personality factors, there 
will be no statistically significant differences between the incidental 
recall of completed and incompleted tasks if, experimentally, there is an 
equal number of completed and incompleted tasks to be recalled.’’ The 
test was made by subjecting the same ten subjects to non-stress and 
stress conditions; therefore there is an implicit addition to the prediction 
to the effect that the lack of a significant difference between the recall 
of completed and incompleted tasks should hold for non-stress and stress 
situations. 

Alper indicates that the ‘‘most important datum in Table 3 [Table 3, 
present paper] for present purposes is that differences in selective recall 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF COMPLETED AND INCOMPLETED SENTENCES RECALLED BY TEN EXPERI- 

MENTAL SUBJECTS UNDER THE NoON-SELF-ESTEEM-INVOLVING CONDITIONS OF SESSION I 

AND THE SELF-EsSTEEM-INVOLVING CONDITIONS OF SESSION II ADJUSTED FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE (ALPER, 1) 




















Percentage Recalled Session I Perceniage Recalled Session II 
Subjects 
Completed Incompleted Completed Incompleted 
Cc 75 50 50 17 
D 50 33 0 13 
G 50 33 0 25 
H 0 43 40 0 
I 40 0 0 0 
L 75 33 50 50 
N 75 83 0 29 
S 33 0 0 0 
Ya 50 33 33 43 
Yg 40 60 0 43 


Difference between percentage completed and percentage incompleted 
recalled, adjusted for non-linearity of percentage score 


t P 
(9 D.F.) 
Session I 1.52 .20-.10 
Session I] 0.65 .60-—.50 





within a given session were found not to be statistically significant.’’ In 
discussing the importance of her results, she states (1, p. 414f.): 


If we were forced to stay within the theoretical framework of Zeigarnik and 
Rosenzweig, we would have to say that the informal conditions of the first 
experimental session, Session I, tended primarily to arouse ego-defensive ten- 
sions (recall of completed tasks), while the supposedly more self-esteem-involv- 
ing conditions oi the second experimental hour, Session II, tended to arouse 
task-tensions (recall of incompleted tasks) in some S’s, and ego-defensive ten- 
sions (recall of completed tasks) in others. Illogical as such an interpretation 
would be, on the basis of group data alone it can neither be refuted nor de- 
fended. It should be remarked, however, that the recall of incompleted tasks in 
a context of competitive failure need not be dynamically equivalent to the recall 
of incompleted tasks in a context of a ‘“‘neutral’’ laboratory setting. In the same 
way, the recall of completed tasks under the two experimental conditions also 
need not be dynamically equivalent. 


Alper then indicates that the discrepancy between her results and 
those of Zeigarnik (13) and Rosenzweig (9) might be attributed to 
individual differences in the response to the experimental instructions, 
but that analysis of group data alone “obscures these important indi- 
vidual differences here, just as it has in previous studies in this field.”’ 
Alper takes the point of view that: 
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To focus one’s successes when realistically threatened by failure may be the 
adjustive mechanism whereby immediate counteraction of failure is possible. 
To focus on one’s successes in the absence of realistic failure threat may be a 
non-adjustive, non-integrative reaction symptomatic of low frustration-toler- 
ance and inadequate counteractive mechanisms. The recall of incompleted 
tasks in an objectively unthreatening situation, as for example in Session I of 
this experiment, may be the “good”’ reaction of the secure, well-adjusted indi- 
vidual. The recall of incompleted tasks in an objectively threatening situation, 
as in Session II of this experiment, however, may be symptomatic of an over- 
readiness to admit defeat and of weak counteractive mechanisms. 

Analysis which is to be published of the clinical data of the individual S’s 
in this study justifies the interpretation given above. Correlation of independ- 
ently obtained personality data with selective recall scores reveals that indi- 
viduals who recall more incompleted than completed tasks in Session I, and 
more completed than incompleted tasks in Session II, can be characterized as 
Strong Egos. Individuals who recall more completed than incompleted tasks in 
Session I, and more incompleted than completed tasks in Session II, can be 
characterized Weak Egos. The syndrome of personality parameters which 
characterizes the Strong Egos includes high Ego-Strength, high Conative Con- 
junctivity, high need for recegnition, high need for dominance, low Dejection, 
Pessimism, and low Ego-Ideal, Intragression. Weak Egos rank high on Dejec- 
tion, Pessimism, high on Ego-Ideal, Intragression, and low on Narcism, on the 
need for recognition, the need for defendance, and the need for counteractive 
achievement. Moreover, when S’s whose personality structure is such that they 
may properly be classified as Strong Egos, or as Weak Egos, are selected in ad- 
vance of experimentation and then subjected to the two different experimental 
conditions of the present experiment, significant differences in selective recall 
are obtained in the expected directions... 


The results on which Alper’s conclusions are based appear in Table 
3 (1, p. 413, Table 3). The differences between the recall of completed 
and incompleted tasks are not significant for either the non-stress or 
stress situations; the #-value for the non-stress situation is 1.52 and the 
t-value for the stress situation is 0.65. 

It should be noted that Alper’s prediction explicitly involves a com- 
parison between recall of completed and of incompleted tasks. The 
prediction states that for ‘“‘a given sample of subjects, unselected for 
personality factors, there will be no statistically significant differences 
between the incidental recall of completed and incompleted tasks if, 
experimentally, there is an equal number of completed and incompleted 
tasks to be recalled.’’ The term ‘‘differences” presents a major ambig- 
uity. It either refers to the differences between the two kinds of recall 
within experimental situations, or it refers to the difference between the 
differences in the non-stress and stress situations. Each of these alter- 
natives will be examined. 

If major emphasis is placed upon recall differences within situations, 
then the use of two experimental situations seems gratuitious; in the 
absence of some other purpose, the use of either one of the situations 
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would have been sufficient. An additional purpose is indicated by Al- 
per’s promise to demonstrate that personality variables are related to 
patterns of recall. The experiment is then used as a test situation, and 
the ‘‘score’’ is a combination of recall reactions to both situations. The 
combination of difierences between recall of incompleted and of com- 
pleted tasks may be used to predict behavior of some other sort in some 
other situation. If it were Alper’s purpose to use the two situations as a 
test situation, then no criticism could be made of the measure of reac- 
tion which is used. It should be noted, however, that Alper does not 
state this as the purpose of the experiment. In addition, it seems un- 
likely that a report of the results of a test situation of this kind would 
omit a statement of the predictive value of the resultant scores. The 
conclusion that the experiment was not designed as a test situation 
seems to be warranted; therefore, the use of the difference betweea the 
recall of incompleted and completed tasks within each of the situations is 
unjustified. 

An alternative interpretation was given to the term ‘‘differences’’; 
namely, ‘‘differences’’ refers to the difference between the differences in 
recall in the non-stress and stress situations. This interpretation implies 
that the major purpose of the experiment is to test the prediction that 
there is no difference between differences as a function of stress. Once 
the emphasis is shifted to recall changes as a function of stress, the 
inclusion of a stress situation becomes necessary, rather than a matter 
of choice. The justification for the shift in emphasis lies in Alper’s con- 
clusion: 


Group data in support of Hypothesis I‘ are presented. In contra-distinc- 
tion to the basic studies of Zeigarnik .. . and Rosenzweig ..., in the present 
study no statistically significant differences in selective recall are found under 
either experimental instruction. It is argued here, not that selective recall is 
unlawful, but rather that the direction of recall is dynamically related to the 
self-esteem needs of the individual... 


The reference to Rosenzweig and Zeigarnik in the conclusion in- 
clines the writer to the point of view that the major purpose of the ex- 
periment is to study the changes in recall as a function of stress. This 
view is supported by the fact that a major portion of the introduction is 
allotted to a discussion of experimental approaches to repression and 
to the possible effects of “‘ego-involvement”’ on recall. A secondary 
purpose is to test the hypothesis that recall changes are a function of 
personality; therefore, if subjects are selected randomly with respect to 
personality variables, there should be no systematic changes in recall 
as a function of stress. It is unlikely that Alper is concerned with the 


‘ “Hypothesis I” is Alper’s prediction which is stated earlier in this paper. 
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change in the difference between recall of completed and incompleted 
tasks when the stress situation is compared with the non-stress situa- 
tion; the change is neither presented nor discussed (except to indicate 
that some subjects did change) in the analysis of the data. The fact 
that Alper presents Rosenzweig’s experiments for comparison with her 
experiment further indicates that Alper was not interested in the differ- 
ence between differences, for the differences between the recall of in- 
completed and completed tasks were of little concern to Rosenzweig. 
Rosenzweig used the differences in an attempt to demonstrate different 
recall changes for incompleted and for completed tasks as a function of 
stress. Alper’s purpose, therefore, appears to the be same as Rosen- 
zweig’s, and her hypothesis may be stated in the following way: If 
recall changes for incompleted and completed tasks are largely a func- 
tion of personality, and if a sample of subjects are selected randomly 
with respect to personality variables, then there should be no significant 
differences when either kind of recall in a stress situation is compared 
with the corresponding recall in a non-stress situation. The two kinds 
of recall are kept separate in the hypothesis to avoid Rosenzweig’s 
position which implies a measure of recall that would obscure changes 
... both recall for completed and for incompleted tasks. 

Again, one is faced with the question ‘‘Does the measure of recall 
make a difference in the conclusions drawn from the experiment?”’ 
Alper’s conclusion was that no significant differences in recall had been 
found. If, however, the recall of completed activities in the stress situa- 
tion is compared with the recall of completed activities in the non-stress 
situation, there is a significant decrease; t=2.84, P=0.01.5 If the recall 
of incompleted tasks in the stress situation is compared with the recall 
of incompleted tasks in the non-stress situation, there is a near-signifi- 
cant decrease; ‘=2.04, P=0.07. Thus, Alper’s hypothesis must be 
rejected. There are systematic changes in the recall of completed tasks 
as a function of stress, even when subjects have been selected randomly 
with respect to personality factors. 


GLIXMAN’S EXPERIMENT 


The argument has been presented in this paper that the particular 
recall score used in the experiments on ‘repression’ markedly affects 
the conclusions drawn from the experiments. In each of the two ex- 


5 The policy of approximating as closely as possible the statistical procedures of other 
authors has been followed in the re-analysis of the data. Since Rosenzweig did not adjust 
his scores, no adjustment was made in the re-analysis. Alper used scores in the tests of 
significance which were adjusted: »/X¥+0.5, where X refers to each of the percentages 
in Table 3. The ¢-test for matched groups was used. The same adjustment and test were 
used in re-analyzing Alper’s data. 
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periments cited, a score based on the comparison of the recall of com- 
pleted tasks with the recall of incompleted tasks had been employed; 
when the recall of completed tasks and the recall of incompleted tasks 
were treated separately, there emerged different conclusions from those 
offered by the experimenters. In order to present the issue at hand most 
clearly, a third experiment will be cited. 

Elsewhere (5), the writer has presented an experiment designed to 
study the recall changes for incompleted and completed activities as a 
function of stress. For present purposes, it is sufficient to indicate 
that there were three situations representing three different degrees of 
stress; there were thirty individuals in each situation. Twenty paper- 
and-pencil activities were used. In Situation I, the activities were 
presented as tasks which were to be used in a later experiment; the 
subjects were being used to determine the length of time needed to 
complete the tasks. In Situation II, the activities were presented as 
an “Intellectual Alertness Inventory’’ which would be used to screen 
out potentially unsuccessful students; the subjects were part of a norm- 
ative group. In Situation III, the activities were presented as the 
screening test which had already been standardized; the subjects’ 
grades were to be correlated with the test performance. A group pro- 
cedure was used to collect the data. Analysis of covariance (12) was 
used, with the effect of the number of completions partialled out. In 
effect, therefore, the scores employed were the number of completed 
and incompleted tasks recalled after an adjustment for the expected 
number (on the basis of the number of completions) had been made. 
Since the use of scores adjusted in this manner might obscure the 
comparison of the three experiments, the results based on scores 
more nearly like those used by the previous experimenters will be 
presented here. The following scores will be used: (1) recall ratio for 


Completed Recalled 





completed tasks ( ); (2) recall ratio for incom- 


Number Completed 
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pleted tasks ( ) (3) recall-difference score 
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* Alper used the recall-difference score. Rosenzweig used 100(finished —unfinished 
tasks recalled/finished+unfinished tasks recalled). Although Rosenzweig claims that 
this score is easily generalized to the case where the number of completions and incom- 
pletions are unequal for an individual, the resultant score is so unwieldy and its meaning 
so obscure that it was not used here. 
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Table 4 contains a summary of the relevant findings for recall ratios 
for completed tasks, recall ratios for incompleted tasks, and recall-differ- 
ence scores, respectively. For each kind of score, the value of F for 
Situations is given.?. There is no significant variation among situation 
means for recall ratios of completed tasks: F=2.44; F at 5% pcint is 


_ 3.13. There is significant variability among situation means for recall 


ratios of incompleted tasks: F=3.42; F at 5% point is 3.13. On the 
basis of these results it is apparent that for the degrees of stress in this 
experiment recall of completed activities did not change as stress in- 
creased, and that recall of incompleted activities decreased as stress 
increased. If recall-difference had been used, *he writer would have 
been forced to conclude that there was no change in recall as stress 
increased, for there was no significant variation among situation means 
for recall-difference scores: F=0.50; F at 5% point is 3.13. 


TABLE 4 


MEANS FOR RECALL RATIOS FOR COMPLETED AND INCOMPLETED TASKS AND FOR THE 
RECALL-DIFFERENCE SCORE Over Situations I, II, anp III, AND THE 
F-VALUES ASSOCIATED WITH VARIATIONS AMONG THE MEANS* 











Situation Situation Situation F at 

I II III F 5% Point 
Recall Ratio: Completed 0.60 0.62 0.52 2.44 3.13 
Recall Ratio: Incompleted 0.57 0.52 0.44 3.42 3.13 
Recall-Difference 0.03 0.10 0.08 0.50 3.13 





* Glixman, from Tables II and IV filed as supplementary data to 5 with the American 
Documentation Institute. 


Figure 1 indicates the trends of situation means for the three dif- 
ferent scores. The mean recall ratios for completed tasks are: Situation 
I, 0.60; Situation II, 0.62; Situation III, 0.52. The mean recall ratios for 
incompleted tasks are: Situation I, 0.57; Situation II, 0.52; Situation 
III, 0.44. The mean recall-difference scores are: Situation I, 0.03; 
Situation IT, 0.10; Situation III, 0.08. There is a general decrease for 
recall of incompleted tasks as stress increases, and as stress increases 
there is an increase followed by a decrease for recall of completed tasks. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the recall-difference score may obscure the 


7 The data upon which these results are based are not given here. They may be de- 
rived from Tables II and IV filed as supplementary data to (5) with the American 
Documentation Institute. 
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trends of the component scores; in the experiment just cited, the recall- 
difference score did not reflect the significant change in recall ratios 
for incompleted tasks. 
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Fic. 1. MEANS FoR RECALL RATIO FOR COMPLETED AND INCOMPLETED TASKS AND 
FOR THE RECALL-DIFFERENCE Score: Situations I, II, anp III. 


DISCUSSION 


It should be emphasized that the issue presented in this paper is P 
not statistical; it is based, rather, on the rationale underlying experi- 
mental studies of ‘“‘repression.’’ In an attempt to study the effects of 
stress on recall, using an interruption-technique, Rosenzweig (9) and 
Alper (1) have based their conclusions on scores which combine recall ‘ 
of incompleted and of completed tasks. Any statement about recall 
changes for incompleted tasks, however, implicitly involves recall 
changes for completed tasks. Evidence has been presented here which 
indicates that if recall of incompleted tasks is treated separately from 
recall of completed tasks, then conclusions other than the ones offered 
by the experimenters appear. Rosenzweig (9) suggests that an increase 
in recall of completed tasks and a decrease in recall of incompleted tasks 
result from an increase in stress. Re-analysis of the data reveals a near- 
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significant change only for recall of completed tasks. Alper (1) implies 
that in a sample of subjects selected randomly for personality charac- 
teristics there are no significant recall effects as a function of stress. Re- 
analysis of the data indicates a significant decrease in recall of completed 
tasks as stress increases. The results of the three experiments discussed 
earlier, when recall of incompleted and of completed activities are kept 
separate, may be summarized as follows: 
Recall of incompleted activities as stress increases: 
Rosenzweig: Non-significant decrease (¢#=0.23; P =0.82) 
Alper: Near-significant decrease (¢=2.04; P =0.07) 
Glixman: Significant decrease (F =3.94; P <0.05) 
Recall of completed activities as stress increases: 
Rosenzweig: Near-significant increase (¢=1.90; P =0.06) 
Alper: Significant decrease (t =2.84; P =0.01) 
Glixman: Non-significant decrease (F=2.17; P >0.05) 


What has the re-analysis of the data of previous experiments ac- 
complished? The question posed at the beginning of this paper was 
“‘Are there recall changes as a function of threat to self-esteem (stress) ?”’ 
Rosenzweig’s answer that there are coexistent dual tendencies to in- 
crease recall of successful activities and to forget unsuccessful ones is 
not supported entirely by his data. His answer is supported by the 
results of his experiment and by those of Glixman (5). Alper does not 
state an explicit answer to this question. In view of the conclusions she 
does state, and in view of the confusion surrounding the purpose of the 
experiment, the writer feels justified in inferring that her answer is to 
the effect that there are no recall changes as a function of stress. 
Re-analysis of Alper’s data indicates that the implied answer must be 
rejected. As a result of the re-analysis, previous answers have been 
modified, and the reasoning upon which the experiments were based 
has been made explicit. More important, sources of ambiguity have 
been removed from the interpretation of the data. Nonetheless, there 
still remains a surprising lack of correspondence among the results of 
the different experiments, even when the methods of analyzing the 
data are similar. 

Suggestions have been made elsewhere (5) which would bring the 
results into agreement. Since the tasks in Alper’s experiment permit a 
number of different solutions, and since the subjects were aware of this, 
the suggestion has been made that Alper’s completed® tasks really 
represented failures to her subjects. This suggestion could be tested by 


® In Alper’s experiment a completed task is one to which at least one solution has been 
found. 
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using different kinds of tasks under the same experimental conditions. 
If the suggestion is correct, then the results of Alper and the writer are 
in agreement. Rosenzweig’s results were brought into agreement by the 
suggestion of the hypothesis that as stress increases through the lower 
part of a stress scale, there is an increase in recall of completed tasks; 
as stress continues to increase, this compensatory reaction disappears 
and there appears a decrease in recall of incompleted tasks. This 
hypothesis could be tested by using a wide range of stress points and 
breaking the “stress continuum’’—a continuum which has still to be 
defined in other than very rough terms—into finer units. 

A mistaken emphasis placed upon “‘the individual as an individual” 
appears to be one of the reasons for the errors committed by Rosen- 
zweig and Alper. Both authors stress the importance of treating the 
individual as a unit. This approach led Rosenzweig to adopt a score 
which compared a subject's recall of completed tasks with his own recall 
of incompleted tasks. It led Alper to adoption of a similar score, to the 
use of the same individuals in the non-stress and stress situations, and 
to the proposal of a prediction which seems a bit unusual. Criticisms of 
the scores used have been made throughout the paper, and need not 
be repeated. The only objection to the use of the same subjects in both 
situations is that the number of experimental techniques employed may 
be unduly limited. The emphasis on ‘“‘a given sample of subjects, un- 
selected for personality factors’ carries with it the implication that 
Rosenzweig had not selected his subjects randomly, for Alper never 
questions the significance of his results. The implication of decrying 
group results on the part of both experimenters is that the personality 
researcher must follow the supposed clinical practice of dealing with 
populations of one. As a matter of fact, it is doubtful that the clinician 
ever does this; if he did, his experience would be of no help to him. The 
outcome of the controversy between Sarbin (10) and Chein (2) seems 
to indicate that the clinician must deal with probability statements 
based, of course, on populations greater than one, but that these prob- 
ability statements need not be made about resultant characteristics; 
they may, and often should, be made about ‘‘conditional’’ events. 

Generally, it is recognized that a major function of personality re- 
searchers is to devise or discover situations in which it is possible to 
study the relationships among conditional events and between condi- 
tional events and resultant characteristics. The results of these studies 
must be some generalization which characterizes a group of events or 
subjects. Rosenzweig and Alper have stressed the importance of taking 
the individual’s personality into account when their experiments are 
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evaluated. If the experiments were intended for the study of the re- 
lationship between recall changes and personality factors, the experi- 
mental designs should have included a personality classification of the 
subjects. The problem would then have been that of studying the 
recall behavior in the groups of subjects characterized by different 
personality patterns. Since there were no personality classifications, a 
safe assumption is that the purpose of the experiments was to study 
recall changes as a function of stress. For this purpose, stated in a 
simple form, the factors which make for individual differences are 
largely irrelevant; if significant changes take place as a function of 
stress, then one may generalize to a population which has the character- 
istics of the sample employed. Having found stress situations which 
yield recall changes, the experimenter may then relate other kinds of 
behavior to recall behavior. The writer feels that Rosenzweig and Alper 
were confused about the purposes of their experiments. Nonetheless; he 
feels that each of them has made an important contribution. Rosen- 
zweig has provided an extremely fruitful technique for producing one 
kind of stress; Alper apparently has effected.a thorough coordination of 
experimental attack and clinical investigation. It is unfortunate that 
these contributions should be clouded by a lack of clarity of purpose. 
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THE TECHNIC OF HOMOGENEOUS TESTS COM- 
PARED WITH SOME ASPECTS OF “SCALE 
ANALYSIS” AND FACTOR ANALYSIS! 


JANE LOEVINGER 
Washington University School of Medicine 


Psychological tests, whether measuring abilities, attitudes, or per- 
sonality traits, commonly consist of a series of items each scored plus or 
minus. Plus may mean to do correctly, to agree with, to exhibit the 
characteristic, and so on. An important group of attitude tests is 
constructed so that for half the items agreement is scored plus and for 
the other half disagreement is scored plus. There are many ways in 
which item scores are combined to form total scores. 

In contemporary psychometric practice, it is the rule rather than 
the exception that two people having the same score on a test will have 
scored plus on different items. When each score stands for a variety of 
patterns of pluses, it is difficult to conceive of these scores as measuring 
anything. Such scores are crude empirical devices known to have some 
predictive efficiency, but they cannot be called measurements in any 
strict sense. 

If we wish to consider a set of test scores as measuring a psychological 
function or complex of functions, then all the items in the test must 
measure the function or functions. Cureton (5) has made the same 
point: ‘‘The most important requirement for a test whose scores are to 
be interpreted as measurements would seem to be that its items all 
draw upon the same sei of abilities and traits.’’ For such tests it will 
be the rule rather than the exception that two people with the same 
score will have the same pattern of pluses. 

The aim of measuring one psychological function at a time has 
motivated a number of recent methodological researches in the field 
of test construction. The goal has been given a number of names, such 
as coherent or unified tests (16), uni-dimensional tests, univocal scores, 
scales, and homogeneous tests. 

Part II of the present paper is concerned with comparing two ap- 
proaches to uni-dimensionality, ‘‘scale analysis,” developed by Gutt- 
man and others (8, 10, 11, 12), and the technic of homogeneous tests, 
developed by the writer (18). Guttman worked chiefly with attitude 
tests, but his results are stated in general terms. The technic of homo- 
geneous tests was originally presented in terms of tests of ability. In 


1 1 wish to thank Professors Arnold Rose and Raymond B. Cattell for critical reading 
of this paper in manuscript. 
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Part I of the present paper the idea of homogeneity is generalized to 
apply to psychological functions other than ability. 

Isolation and measurement of the dimensions of personality and of 
ability have also been part of the aim of the older techniques of factor 
analysis. Some aspects of the competition and cooperation between 
factor analysis and the technic of homogeneous tests are explored in 
Part III. 


I. THE Locic or HOMOGENEOUS TESTS 


The number of ways of combining item scores to form total scores is 
large and confusing. Logically, however, there appear to be just two 
major schemes, namely, counting the number of pluses and finding the 
median ordina! number of the items scored plus. When the median 
ordinal plus method of scoring is used, the method of ordering the 
items is an essential part of the scoring scheme. These two basic scoring 
methods have been elaborated with a variety of weightings, ratios, and 
other thumbnail devices. To simplify the discussion, we will begin by 
considering only items scored plus or minus and tests scored by counting 
the number of pluses or by finding the median ordinal plus. 

Let us call tests all of whose items measure the same complex of 
functions homogeneous tests. For homogeneous tests, two people with 
the same score will have about the same pattern of pluses. There appear 
to be just two types of tests which will satisfy this requirement. The 
two types correspond to the two major ways of scoring, number of 
pluses and median ordinal plus. The first type will be called cumulative 
tests and the second type differential tests. 


Cumulative Homogeneous Tests. In a perfectly homogeneous cumulative 
test when the items are arranged in order of decreasing popularity, each person 
from some defined population will score plus up to an item characterizing him 
and minus on all subsequent items. 

In the case of tests of ability, clearly if two items measure the same ability, 
then the ability to do the harder presupposes the ability to do the easier item. 
When the items are arranged according to difficulty, everyone will succeed up 
to a certain item, the one characterizing his level of ability, and fail all subse- 
quent items, provided we have succeeded in our aim of constructing a perfectly 
homogeneous test. 

In order to generalize the idea of cumulative tests, substitute for difficulty 
the complementary concept, popularity. The popularity of the item will be the 
proportion of the group scoring plus on that item. 

Obviously, the appropriate way to score such a test is to count the number 
of pluses. In a perfectly homogeneous test the score could equally well be de- 
fined as the highest ordinal plus. One cannot expect to make perfectly homo- 
geneous tests. Apparently the effect of the residual heterogeneity is minimized 
by continuing to score according to number of pluses. 

Differential Homogeneous Tests. In a perfectly homogeneous differential 
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test, there is an order of the items such that each person from some defined 
population will score minus on all items up to a point characterizing him, plus 
on succeeding items up to another point characterizing him, and minus on all 
subsequent items. 

Although a good many attitude tests are composed primarily of cumulative- 
type items, the typical example of the differential type of homogeneous test 
is an attitude test. Think of the items of a test as a series of statements all 
relating to the same attitude. Call the two poles of the attitude “‘left’” and 
“right.” Each statement in this type of test can be thought of as characterizing 
a single position on the attitude continuum between extreme left and extreme 
right. Each person also has a characteristic position on this continuum. He 
will agree to those items, if any, which express his opinion exactly and also to 
statements which differ only slightly from his opinion, whether to the left or 
right. He will disagree with statements very far to the left or to the right of his 
opinion. Unless our rules for administering the test are such that each person 
is forced to agree to a fixed number of statements, people will differ in two re- 
spects, namely, their positions on the attitude continuum and their ‘“‘thresholds 
of acceptance.’’ Threshold of acceptance refers to how far an opinion can differ 
from one’s own and still be agreed with. The threshold of acceptance cannot be 
measured in terms of the number of items agreed to unless there is substantial 
reason for believing the items are evenly spaced on the attitude continuum. 

Regardless of various thresholds of acceptance, however, in a perfectly 
homogeneous test there will be an order of the items such that for each person 
there will be no gaps in the items agreed to. Each person will disagree with all 
items to the left of some point and all items to the right of some point and will 
agree with all items between those two points. No doubt many attitudes can 
be measured by either the cumulative or the differential type of test. The touch- 
stone of a differential-type item is that those who disagree with the item may 
be either to the right or to the left of the position it represents. 

The appropriate way to score differential tests is according to the median 
ordinal number of the items marked plus. Ordering the items is more impor- 
tant and more difficult than in the case of cumulative tests. Probably a method 
could be evolved for ordering the items purely on the basis of answers to the 
items, but the amount of work would be considerable. An alternative method is 
to make a trial ordering on the basis of common sense, relevant hypotheses, and 
available data. This ordering can then be improved by successive approxima- 
tions, as follows: Score each person according to the first ordering. For each 
item obtain the median score of those scoring plus on that icem. (There ap- 
pears to be no weighty reason for preferring mean or median; so the median may 
be used for convenience.) The items can now be re-ordered, in accordance with 
increasing median score from the previous step. Re-score individuals and re- 
peat. The process is automatically terminated when the order of the items no 
longer changes. 


While the distinction between the two types of tests could be stated 
in even more abstract terms, most examples which come to mind are of 
a concrete type. Where such item patterns are found, they will usually 
reflect developmental sequences, normal or pathological. In general, 
developmental sequences can be expected to exhibit both differential 
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and cumulative aspects. For example, if we were measuring emotional 
maturity, we should note first that there are aspects of maturity which, 
once acquired, are seldom lost, and other aspects which represent 
phases of development later discarded. ‘Laces own shoe,” ‘‘goes down- 
town alone,”’ ‘“‘uses family car’’ might be items in a cumulative test of 
emotional maturity. Preferred types of books, radio programs, and 
games might make up items in a differential test of maturity. Young- 
sters would reject items either too young or too old. The number and 
level of, say, radio programs listened to would depend on the child’s 
level of maturity, his interest in radio programs as such, and the level 
of programs available. One who doesn’t care much for radio may listen 
just to one or two programs which appeal exactly to his level, while 
the radio fiend will tolerate programs considerably too old or too young 
for his intellectual and emotional development. 

Clearly the distinction between cumulative and differential tests 
is essential to the endeavor of constructing homogeneous tests of atti- 
tudes and other personality traits. If a cumulative test is ordered ac- 
cording to decreasing popularity of items and then scored according to 
median ordinal plus, the scores will be changed in magnitude but not 
greatly in order. On the other hand, very little can be expected by 
scoring a differential test by number of plus items. The worst and most 
likely possibility is that tests will be made of a mixture of items, so 
that no method of scoring is logically defensible. McNemar’s (20) 
comprehensive review of methodology in the field of attitude testing 
mentions nothing corresponding to the distinction between cumulative 
and differential tests. An examination of currently used tests also 
confirms that many tests are composed of both types of items, though 
doubtless a similar distinction has been made in isolated contexts from 
time to time. One may reasonably expect a considerable improvement 
in many attitude tests and perhaps in personality tests, consequent upon 
noting this distinction, including only one type of item, and using the 
appropriate methods of scoring and ordering items. 


II. ‘““ScaLE ANALYs!Is”” COMPARED WITH THE TECHNIC OF 
HOMOGENEOUS TESTS 


Terminology 


Guttman (10) has defined a “‘scale’’ as follows: ‘‘For a given popula- 
tion of objects, the multivariate frequency distribution of a universe of 
attributes will be called a scale if it is possible to derive from the distri- 
bution a quantitative variable with which to characterize the objects 
such that each attribute is a simple function of that quantitative var- 
iable.” 
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This definition corresponds exactly to the criterion, two people with 
the same score must have the same pattern of pluses, and the criterion 
applies exactly to cumulative tests. In the case of perfectly homogeneous 
differential tests, two people can have the same score with slightly 
different patterns of pluses if they differ in their “thresholds of accept- 
ance.”” Guttman does not distinguish the two types of tests, but the 
tests he has worked with are probably all of the cumulative type. 

Guttman’s use of the term “‘scale’’ has now the advantage of priority 
and quite wide acceptance, as compared to the term “homogeneous 
test.’ On the other hand, psychologists in the past have been divided 
between those who use the term scale for items combined on any prin- 
ciple or none, and those who use the term in the special connotation of 
“scaling.”’ ‘‘Scaling’’ among psychologists refers to the process of sub- 
stituting non-arbitrary or metric scores for the original scores, which 
are known to be partly a function of arbitrary editorial judgment. The 
problem of a metric is not solved by constructing Guttman-type scales, 
a fact which Guttman (10, and elsewhere) has acknowledged. The 
writer believes the term ‘homogeneous test’’ to be more suggestive of 
its precise meaning and more consistent with other psychological usage 
than the term “‘scale."” Needless to say, the choice is a matter of indi- 
vidual judgment. 

At some points the differences in terminology between scale analysis 
and homogeneous tests can be interpreted as reflecting differences in 
scientific philosophy. The term homogeneity is used only to describe 
the relationship between scores on two or more items. “Scalability,” 
on the other hand, is conceived not as a property of a test as given, but 
as a property of a “‘universe of attributes,’ from which the test items 
constitute a sample. Guttman (10) says: 


A basic concept of the theory of scales is that of the universe of attributes. 
... An attribute belongs to the universe by virtue of its content. The investi- 
gator indicates the content of interest by the title he chooses for the universe, 
and all attributes with that content belong in the universe. There will, of 
course, arise borderline cases in practice where it will be hard to decide whether 
or not an item belongs in the universe. The evaluation of the content thus far 
remains a matter that may be decided by consensus of judges or by some other 
means. This has been recognized before, although it need not be regarded as a 
“sin against the Holy Ghost of pure operationalism.” It may well be that the 
formal analysis for scalability may help clarify uncertain areas of content. 
However, we have found it most useful at present to utilize informal experience 
and consensus to the fullest extent in defining the universe. 


Guttman says further: ‘It is shown by the theory of scale analysis 
that almost any sample of about a dozen questions from the universe is 
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adequate to test the hypothesis that the universe is scalable, provided 
the range of content desired is covered by tne questions’”’ (11). 

Strictly speaking, the hypothesis being tested, the scalability of the 
universe of attributes, is not a statistical hypothesis, as it is not formu- 
lated in terms of a probability law, and the method of testing is a series 
of thumbnail devices which have little in common with the rigorously 
deduced criteria properly called ‘‘tests of statistical hypotheses.”’ 

The terms “universe of attributes’’ and ‘‘universe of content’’ have 
no counterpart in the technic of homogeneous tests, and I am unable 
to find any meaning in them except what the investigator hopes to 
measure. Now quite possibly when we ask a soldier in six different ways 
whether he wants to stay in the Army, the investigator’s judgment is 
practically infallible at determining whether all the items relate to the 
same general attitude. There may be many other such areas. But scale 
analysis is proposed as a perfectly general psychometric technic, and 
there are many areas of psychological testing where the investigator’s 
judgment is far from infallible. Three possible errors the investigator 
can make are the composition of ambiguous items, inclusion of the 
wrong type of item, and inclusion of items which measure a different 
characteristic than he thinks. After facing dozens of irate students, I 
can testify that several semesters of intensive experience are not suff- 
cient to insure against the composition of ambiguous achievement test 
items, those which will be interpreted in various ways by different stu- 
dents. One may mistakenly include a differential item in a cumulative 
test, or vice versa. A third source of error lies in the inclusion of items 
which measure perfectly well a trait other than the one the investigator 
intends. In this connection, one should remember that there is an im- 
portant group of psychological tests that depends for its entire validity 
on the fact that even fairly shrewd and sophisticated subjects cannot 
guess the purpose of entire tests. How much easier to be mistaken about 
a single item! Even if we allow the consensus of experts as evidence for 
the relevance of an item, the investigator himself, however expert, is 
undoubtedly too biased for his opinion to be useful. To lay the incubus 
of infallibility on the investigator is, at very least, to discourage the 
discovery of new relationships among apparently dissimilar items. 

The concept of homogeneity has been developed as an alternative to 
the concept of reliability, and the degree of homogeneity of a test, like 
the degree of reliability, is intended to be stated numerically. Guttman 
originally (10) classified universes of attributes as either scalable or 
non-scalable, but later broadened the dichotomy to a trichotomy, 
scalable, quasi-scalable, and non-scalable. This usage is comparable to 
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a proposal that all tests be classified as ‘“‘reliable,”’ ‘‘quasi-reliable,”’ 


or “unreliable.’’ There are at least two objections. What is reliable 
(or homogeneous, or scalable) enough for some purposes is not good 
enough for others. But more essentially, no scientific purpose can be 
served by introducing discontinuities into our vocabulary which do not 
correspond to discontinuities in our data. Guttman has not offered any 
evidence that the lines between scales, quasi-scales, and non-scales are 
drawn to correspond to gaps in the data. 

Guttman’s reply (13) to a similar criticism, that the distinction 
between a scale and a quasi-scale is a categorical distinction rather than 
a quantitative one, in no way improves his position. Lewin labelled 
this type of thinking as Aristotelian: 


When the Galilean and post-Galilean physics disposed of the distinction be- 
tween heavenly and earthly and thereby extended the field of natural law 
enormously, it was not due solely to the exclusion of value concepts, but also to 
a changed interpretation of classification. For Aristotelian physics the member- 
ship of an object in a given class was of critical importance, because for Aris- 
totle the class defined the essence or essential nature of the object and thus de- 
termined its behavior in both positive and negative respects. 

This classification often took the form of paired opposites, such as cold and 
warm, dry and moist, and compared with present-day classification had a rigid, 
absolute character. In modern quantitative physics dichotomous classifications 
have been entirely replaced by continuous gradations. Substantial concepts 
have been replaced by functional concepts (17, p. 4). 


The outlook of a Bruno, a Kepler, or a Galileo is determined by the idea of a 
comprehensive, all-embracing unity of the physical world. The same law 
governs the courses of the stars, the falling of stones, and the flight of birds. 
This homogenization of the physical world with respect to the validity of law 
deprives the division of physical objects into rigid abstractly defined classes of 
the critical significance it had for Aristotelian physics, in which membership in 
a certain conceptual class was considered to determine the physical nature of an 
object. 

Closely related to this is the loss in importance of logical dichotomies and 
conceptual antitheses. Their places are taken by more and more fluid transi- 
tions, by gradations which deprive the dichotomies of their antithetical charac- 
ter and represent in logical form a transition stage between the class concept 
and the series concept (17, p. 10). 


The foregoing objections to the terminology of scale analysis bear 
summary restatement: 


1. The term “‘scale’’ has irrelevant metric connotations to most psycholo- 
gists. 
2. The phrase ‘‘testing the hypothesis of scalability’’ has the connotation of 


tests of statistical hypotheses, but scale analysis methods are intuitive and not 
rigorous. 
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3. The “basic concept”’ of a universe of attributes means simply what the 
investigator hopes he is measuring, a definition which, indeed, sins against pure 
operationalism. 

4. The terminology and methodology of scale analysis force the classifica- 
tion of tests and their corresponding “‘universes’’ into arbitrary classes regard- 
less of the relative frequency of extreme and borderline cases; in contrast, the 
statistics of homogeneous tests will be seen to provide for quantitative distinc- 
tions and to impose no restrictions on the distribution of the homogeneity of 
tests. 


Ordering of the Items 


The order of the items, which is part of the definition of cumulative 
homogeneous and differential homogeneous tests, is not essential to the 
administration of the test, and in the case of cumulative tests, does not 
affect the scoring. It does affect the scoring of differential tests and the 
evaluation of the degree of homogeneity for both types. 

Guttman (10, 13) has invented an ingenious mechanical device, 
called the ‘‘scalogram board,” for accomplishing this ordering. He 
confesses that the board is somewhat expensive and cannot be used for 
more people or more items than are specified in its original construction. 

In published illustrations of the use of the scalogram board, tests 
have been used which are of the cumulative type, with items scored 
plus or minus. A curious redundancy occurs in these illustrations, 
namely, that each item is represented twice, once giving those scoring 
plus, once giving those scoring minus. Exactly as much information is 
recorded if only those scoring plus are represented. 

A more essential criticism is that in the case of cumulative tests, the 
optimal ordering is given directly by the popularity of the items. 
Ferguson (6) in his Table 2 drew up a checkerboard of item scores, 
representing people in order of increasing scores as the columns and 
items in order of increasing difficulty (decreasing popularity) as rows. 
On this checkerboard, all the pluses will lie above a broken, more or less 
diagonal line if the test is perfectly homogeneous. Blank spaces above 
this line and pluses below indicate deviations from perfect homoge- 
neity, the farther away from the diagonal line, the greater the deviation. 
Guttman appears to have worked exclusively with cumulative tests, 
and for them, at least if items are dichotomously scored, everything 
that can be accomplished by the scalogram board is done more simply 
and more exactly by Ferguson’s checkerboard. 

The methods of scale analysis include two alternatives to the scalo- 
gram board, namely, the Goodenough technique (8) and the Cornell 
technique (11). Both techniques are designed for use with multiple 
choice items and need not be elaborated here. Guttman (13) states, 
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“For achievement tests, where all items are dichotomous—being marked 
either right or wrong—the Cornell technique is perhaps the best of all 
to be used.’”’ The Cornell technique is not, however, as straight-forward 
and efficient as the Ferguson checkerboard. 

For differential-type tests, a person who has a scalogram board may 
very well find it an efficient device for ordering items. The numerical 
method for ordering items in a differential test proposed in the first 
part of this paper was evolved after reading Festinger’s (7) description 
of the scalogram board. It is roughly a numerical equivalent of the 
mechanical process possible with the board. Certainly with a little 
practice the mechanical process must be quicker. The numerical 
method requires no special equipment and is not unduly laborious. The 
numerical methou is superior in providing a clear criterion for optimal 
order. The scalogram board may thus be a useful piece of equipment, 
but it is of less value than originally claimed. 


Possibly it is an injustice to the scalogram board to compare it with Fergu- 
son’s checkerboard for the case of dichotomously scored items, for Guttman 
worked mainly with multiple choice items. The logic of scale analysis, worked 
out for multiple choice items, applies immediately to dichotomous items; how- 
ever, the logic of homogeneous tests, worked out for dichotomous items, re- 
quires some stretching for it to apply to multiple choice items. 

For convenience, let us refer to each choice of a multiple choice item as a 
sub-item. There is no need for the number of sub-items to be constant for the 
items of a given test. Let us assume, as is most often the case, that each person 
scores plus on one sub-item in each item. It will now be true that each sub-item 
is dichotomously scored, but the scores of the sub-items within an item are re- 
lated. 

For differential tests, the sub-items may be treated as items without further 
ado. This type of differential test will differ from the originally described dif- 
ferential test in that everyone will score plus on the same number of sub-items, 
and there will be a mutually exclusive relation governing plus scores on sub- 
items within a given item. 

For cumulative tests, the sub-items within a given item must be ordered 
from low to high. Those scoring plus on any sub-item will be those originally 
scoring plus on that sub-item and all those scoring plus on higher sub-items 
within the same item. The lowest sub-item in each item is discarded, as every- 
one is credited with a plus on it. Thus sub-items within an item automatically 
have the relationship of perfect homogeneity for the cumulative type of test. 


These formalities for reducing multiple choice to dichotomous items 
are offered with the hope that they will enable persons working with 
actual data to compare scale analysis with the technic of homogeneous 
tests. The writer personally doubts whether multiple choice items have 
any advantage over dichotomous ones to offset the methodological 
difficulties in most contexts. One exception to this statement may be 
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taken where it is desired to utilize the multiple choice data for intensity 
analysis (12), a process for which there is no equivalent in the technic 
of homogeneous tests. 


Descriptive Statistics 


The decision as to whether a universe of content constitutes a scale, 
a quasi-scale, or a non-scale is made in part on the basis of a ‘‘coefficient 
of reproducibility.’’ The logic of this coefficient is approximately as 
follows: If everyone with the same score has the same pattern of re- 
sponses, then knowing the total score, one can reproduce all the re- 
sponses of each individual. On the basis of a given set of data, the 
pattern of responses most closely corresponding to each total score is 
defined. Each score corresponds to a “‘scale pattern.”” The coefficient is 
then the percentage of all responses which fit the appropriate scale 
pattern, i.e., the percentage of all responses which are reproducible from 
the individual's score. 

Festinger (7) has critized this coefficient, as follows: 

It is clear that applying a criterion like 85% or 90% reproducibility to all 
attempts at scaling, irrespective of the number of items involved or the number 
of possible answers to each item, leads to false conclusions. In one case where 
there are many items and many parts to each question, 85% reproducibility 
might be excellent consistency; in another case 85% reproducibility might rep- 


resent no better than chance occurrence and be no evidence at all for uni- 
dimensiorality. 


In reply, Guttman (13) cited his previous writings to show that the 
coefficient of reproducibility was expected to be considered in relation 
to the frequency of response to each category of each item, the scattering 
of the non-scale responses, and the number of items. A rule of thumb 
for detecting spuriously high reproducibility is that where reproducibil- 
ity is genuinely high, each category of each item should have more 
responses consistent with scale patterns than outside scale patterns. 
The coefficient of reproducibility has not been used as “the sole basis 
for drawing inferences from a sample of items. It is the basic one, be- 
cause the reproducibility of the universe is essentially what is in ques- 
tion, but additional criteria have been and are being used.” 

Guttman’s reply is not so much a defense of the coefficient as an 
admission that its deficiencies must be and are being taken into account. 
In drawing conclusions from the coefficient, the investigator is required 
to bear in mind several other factors, each of which consists of a number 
of quantitative observations. The coefficient of reproducibility is thus a 
highly inefficient statistic, based on only a small fraction of the relevant 
data. 
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In contrast to the coefficient of reproducibility, the coefficient of 
homogeneity takes into account all of the data, but it applies to a 
more limited group of tests. No doubt the restriction of consideration 
to cumulative tests composed of dichotomous items greatly simplified 
the problem of constructing efficient statistics to summarize the data. 
The defining characteristic of this type of test is that in the case of 
perfect homogeneity, the probability is unity of scoring plus on a more 
popular item for those known to have scored plus on a less popular 
item: 

Pis= for all Ps Spi, 


where #; is the probability of passing the ith item, and p,;/; is the prob- 
ability of passing the 7th item among those known to have passed the 
jth item. The quantity /; can also be interpreted as the popularity of 
the ith item. The coefficient of homogeneity is essentially a weighted 
average of the probabilities, ;/;, for each pair of items, adjusted so 
that the coefficient will equal zero for a perfectly heterogeneous test 
and unity for a perfectly homogeneous test. 

The worth of this coefficient depends not only on its logic but on 
the ease with which it can be computed, involving about as much work 
as the computation of two standard deviations. The most interesting 
step in the derivation of the computational form is the demonstration 
that the coefficient is a linear function of the variance of the test, with 
the constants of the function defined by the item popularities: 

Ve — Vinee 
H; = ] 
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where H;, is the homogeneity of the test, V, is the test variance, Vie: is 
the variance of a hypothetical perfectly heterogeneous test with the 
same distribution of item popularities, and Vhom is the variance of a 
hypothetical perfectly homogeneous test with the same distribution of 
item popularities. The quantities Vi., and Viom depend only on the 
item popularities. 

Parenthetically, the assumptions underlying the coefficient have 
been incorrectly stated. The stated second assumption is the exclusion 
of negative homogeneity. While the coefficient is intended to discrim- 
inate degrees of positive relation, there is no necessity to exclude in- 
stances of negative relation. An assumption which is made but not 
stated is that, at least to a first approximation, the popularities of the 
items are independent of the context in which they are presented. This 
assumption will not always hold true; it will probably be closely ap- 
proximated in well-constructed tests; and it can be tested by altering 
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the order of presentation of the items. In the case of tests formed from 
multiple choice tests, as described in the previous section, the assump- 
tion clearly does not hold, and the value of the coefficient for a perfectly 
heterogeneous test would be considerably greater than zero. 

Festinger (7) objected to Guttman’s distinction between scales and 
quasi-scales on the grounds that the distinction is arbitrary. It would 
be better, he states, ‘‘to content oneself with a description of the extent 
to which the scale on hand departs from the ideal of uni-dimensional- 
ity.” 

Guttman (13) replied that a universe which is quasi-scalable is just 
one of several kinds of non-scalable universes, and differs from a scalable 
universe in more than the degree of reproducibility. ‘The distinguishing 
feature is the gradient in the responses to the items. Cutting points cannot 
be established (as in the case of a scale) which will enable one to say 
that a person above the point is in one category of an item and a person 
below the point is in another category; but one can state that, if one 
person is higher than another in the quasi-scale, then his probability of 
being in a higher category of an item is correspondingly greater.” 

Here again, the technique of scale analysis requires of the investi- 
gator that he make a classification on the basis of a partially intuitive 
evaluation of a large amount of quantitative data. A quasi-scale is to 
be distinguished, for example, from a non-scalable universe which can 
be divided into two or more scalable universes. Guttman, on the basis 
of reports thus far published, apparently expects the investigator to 
bear in mind each person’s answer to each item in making such a deci- 
sion. Human intuition seems a weak instrument indeed to be entrusted 
with the decision as to whether a universe should be divided into sub- 
universes. 

The technic of homogeneous tests provides two instruments for 
analysing the items of a test, a coefficient of the homogeneity of two 
items, H;;, and a coefficient of the homogeneity of an item with a test, 
Hy. The coefficient of the homogeneity of two items can be defined as 
follows: 

Ay = ee, for pj S pi, 
1— p; 
where the symbols are defined as above. 

This coefficient is algebraically equivalent to the one previously de- 
fined (18, p. 36). The original formula is a good working formula and 
shows that the coefficient is about as easy to compute as any well could 
be. From the above definition, obviously H;; will equal zero for two 
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statistically independent items, in which case p;/;=p;, and will equal 
unity for two items in a perfectly homogeneous cumulative test, in 
which case p;/;=1. 

The coefficient has two other interesting properties which were not 
mentioned in the monograph but can be verified with elementary 
algebra. It is equal to the ratio of the familiar ‘‘four-point r” or “phi 
coefficient” to its maximum value for the given item popularities. The 
coefficient of the homogeneity of a test, H;, is a weighted average of the 
coefficients H;; for each pair of items in the test. Combining these prop- 
erties, we obtain the following relationship between the homogeneity of 
a test and the correlation between its items: 


m—1 m 
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Hi; = for p; S pi. 
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The term r,; indicates the four-point r between items ¢ and j, and 
maz’ij indicates the maximum value of r;;. As usual, g; is equal to 1-2. 
Other terms are as defined above. 

The notion of dividing a coefficient, such as the four-point r, by 
its maximum value is so obvious that one suspects many people must 
have proposed it. Johnson (15), in fact, has done so, and also offered 
apologies to any unknown persons who may have anticipated him in 
the proposal. He showed that the ratio of r to its maximum value is 
algebraically identical to the ratios of his ‘‘coefficient of selectivity”’ 
and ‘“‘coefficient of correctivity’’ to their respective maxima. 

While the coefficients for measuring the homogeneity of a test and 
for measuring the homogeneity of two items are essentially similar, the 
coefficient of the homogeneity of an item with a test appears to be a 
different type of measure. Its logic is as follows: Every pair of indi- 
viduals such that one scores plus on the item and one scores minus is 
discriminated by the item. Using as criterion the total score on the 
test minus that item, this discrimination is correct if the person scoring 
plus is higher on the test, wrong if the persons scoring plus is lower on 
the test, and not counted if the two are tied on the test. The percentage 
of correct discriminations minus the percentage of wrong discriminations 
equals Hy. Thus Hy, equals one if all discriminations are correct, and 
equals zero if the correct discriminations exactly equal the wrong dis- 
criminations. This measure is an example of a general coefficient for 
measuring the relationship of non-metric variables (19), which is more 
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appropriate than Pearsonian correlation for a great many if not most 
uses in psychology. 

For item analysis in the usual sense, namely, eliminating the least 
valuable items in a test, one would compute the m values of H;:, where 
m is the number of items in the original test. The amount of work 
is less than for computing the same number of biserial r’s or point bi- 
serial r’s. No rigorous connection has been established between H; and 
Hy. The logic of the two coefficients is sufficiently similar so that one 
may reasonably assume that elimination of a few items for which Hy 
is markedly lower than for the others will raise H;. If this statement 
cannot be supported algebraically, it will have to be verified empirically. 

Some people have the impression from Guttman’s writings that item 
analysis in the conventional sense is not permitted in scale analysis; 
once an investigator decides that an item is in the universe, there it stays. 
The following statement, taken from a context of derogatory remarks 
about item analysis, appears to support this view: “In scaling, we are 
interested in each and every attribute in the universe on its own merits”’ 
(10). In the same article, however, Guttman says, “It may well be that 
the formal analysis for scalability may help clarify uncertain areas of 
content.’’ On the basis of Guttman’s published writings, one cannot 
tell when scale analysis dictates the conclusion that a given set of items 
is drawn from a non-scalable universe, as opposed to the conclusion that 
certain items do not belong to a scalable universe from which the others 
are drawn. Guttman’s specific criticisms of current methods of item 
analysis apply to Pearsonian correlation methods but not to the coeffi- 
cient Hj,. 

If item analysis shows that the heterogeneity is distributed evenly 
over the m items, we still cannot decide whether we have what Guttman 
calls a quasi-scalable universe or two sub-universes. To make such a 
decision we need a table showing the m (m—1)/2 coefficients Hj;. 
Apparently for a quasi-scale these coefficients will all be moderate in 
magnitude and fairly uniform. In case the values of H;; are some very 
high and some very low, despite uniform values of Hi, we expect there 
is a way of dividing the items into two or more tests each of which is 
more homogeneous than the original test. 

Until a large experience is collected and recorded in terms of ade- 
quate statistics, there is no warrant for assuming that partially homo- 
geneous tests will be readily sorted into piles corresponding to the above 
distinction, any more than that tests will sort themselves into piles 
labelled ‘“‘Shomogeneous,”’ ‘“‘partially homogeneous,” and “not homo- 
geneous.”’ Probably only rarely will we find clear-cut cases where no 
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selection of items will improve the test (all H,,; identical) or cases where 
the items separate easily into two or more highly homogeneous tests 
(all H;; close to unity or to zero). The variance of the distribution of 
values of H;; suggests itself immediately as a measure of where a given 
test falls between these extremes. Remembering that H; is a weighted 
average of the H;;’s, the variance of H;; can be thought of as a measure 
of how far the homogeneity of the test can be improved by a different 
or by further selection of items. 


III. Factor ANALYSIS AND HOMOGENEOUS TESTS 
Are Homogeneous Tests Pure Factor Tests? 


In the past half century traditional psychometrics, based on the 
work of Spearman, Pearson, and Binet, has contributed enormously 
to the development of psychology as science and as technology in the 
field of measuring abilities. In the field of measuring personality charac- 
teristics, there has been far from unanimous agreement as to the value 
of traditional psychometrics, and some of the most promising tests, 
notably the projective tests, have largely by-passed traditional pro- 
cedures. Even with reference to measuring abilities, the pages of 
Psychometrika have contained an increasing number of articles in the 
past few years exploring the contradictions and dilemmas which arise 
from application of the concept of reliability, of the method of rectilinear 
regression, and of heterogeneity of test content (1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 14, 23, 
24, 25). Development of factor analysis has sharpened the appreciation 
of these difficulties. 

The technic of homogeneous tests has been developed as an alterna- 
tive to Spearman-Pearson-Binet psychometrics. ‘‘Sinking shafts at 
critical points’’ is replaced by the aim of homogeneity of content; the 
concept of homogeneity is shown to be a partial alternative to the 
concept of reliability; Pearsonian correlation is replaced by statistics 
appropriate to the data and to the aims of the tests. 

The development of ‘‘pure factor’’ tests has long been an aim of 
factor analysis, within the framework of traditional psychometrics. 
The question naturally arises, what is the relation between homogeneous 
tests and the pure factor tests which factor analysis aims at producing? 
There are several answers. 

Carroll (2) has stated as a property of a pure factor test of an ability 
exactly the criterion for a perfectly homogeneous cumulative test. He 
seems reluctant to claim, however, that the property is either a neces- 
sary or a sufficient condition for a pure factor test. He derived the same 
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formula as the writer did for the variance of a perfect homogeneous 
test. He also derived a formula showing that the magnitude of the Pear- 
sonian correlation between two pure tests of the same ability could 
assume any positive value, depending on the distribution of item diffi- 
culties. An intuitive and informal proof of the same proposition is 
included in the writer’s monograph. 

Note, however, that nothing in the technic of homogeneous tests re- 
flects the assumptions of one system of factor analysis as opposed to 
others. A test which is factorially pure in one system will not be so ac- 
cording to others. There is thus no formal reason for expecting homo- 
geneous tests to be pure factor tests according to any factorial system. 

The criterion for a cumulative homogeneous test will be satisfied 
equally well by tests composed of items which all measure a single 
factor and by tests composed of items which all measure an approxi- 
mately constantly weighted sum of factors. Some people may find it 
psychologically more plausible that the investigator should succeed in 
constructing many items measuring a single ability, say, than in con- 
structing many items measuring a constantly weighted composite of 
abilities. But factor analysis and not the technic of homogeneous tests 
is designed to distinguish objectively the factorially pure from the fac- 
torially composite test. 

The interesting point is that the criterion of homogeneity more or 
less assures tests which measure an approximately constantly weighted 
sum of factors, and this is exactly the type of test which factor analysis 
assumes to begin with. The fundamental assumption of factor analysis 
states that for each test in the battery subject to factor analysis the 
score of each person is a weighted sum of his factor scores, with the 
weights constant for each test and with the factor scores the same for 
all people. Since different people do different items correctly, each of the 
items must depend on the same factors as the test as a whole and in 
about the same proportions. 

Thurstone has discussed a closely related point: “Some writers have 
attributed to factor analysis the assumption that all the subjects in an 
experimental group use the same factors in doing a test, but such an 
assumption is not made in factor analysis’’ (22, p. 326). The discussion 
which follows this assertion, however, is not a discussion of the logic of 
factor analysis but an illustration of an instance where the assumption 
mentioned was not valid. In this instance, Thurstone says, ‘In order to 
make the analysis more complete, one might separate the subjects into 
two groups according to preferred methods of doing a test and reana- 
lyze the results. In such a situation we should expect to find a different 
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factorial composition of a test for the two groups of subjects’”’ (22, p. 
326). 

The two quotations from Thurstone are inconsistent. The equations 
of factor analysis do assume that the factor weights for a given test will 
be the same for all people. If people are to be separated into groups 
using different methods for the solution of a test, the separation is ac- 
complished by some method other than factor analysis. 

Onze may ask what will be accomplished by the technic of homo- 
geneous tests in the situation described by Thurstone. Guttman (10) 
has suggested the use of scale analysis to pick out ‘‘non-scale types,” 
that is, an occasional person who does not conform to the pattern of 
responses of the group. The separation of two more or less equal groups 
of people according to pattern of response is a different matter. It may 
perhaps be accomplished by development of an “inverted’’ technic of 
homogeneous tests, analogous to the Q-technique of factor analysis 
(21). 

The practical value of a test ambiguous as to method of solution 
is questionable, however, Except in the improbable instance that the 
order of difficulty of items is independent of the factor or combination 
of factors used in their solution, the test will be revealed as not homo- 
geneous and therefore unsuitable for factor analysis. 

There is no reason to suppose that the factor analysis of tests helps 
directly in the composition of ‘‘pure’’ tests. Factor analysis of homo- 
geneous tests will separate factorially pure from factorially composite 
tests according to the assumptions of the factorial system used. Can 
we not also say, the confidence, or perhaps the generality, to be at- 
tached to the results of any factorial study depends in large part on the 
degree of homogeneity of the original tests? 


The Objective Definition of Psychological Traits 


Factor analysis has been applied not only to tests but to items. In 
this application a closer comparison to the technic of composing homo- 
geneous tests is possible. No exhaustive survey of the literature in this 
field will be attempted, but a few papers will suffice to show unsolved 
difficulties in applying factor analysis to items. 

Ferguson (6) assumes that we start with a test composed of items 
homogeneous as to content but not as to difficulty. He describes these 
items as having the property which, in the language of the present 
paper, characterizes a cumulative homogeneous test. He admits that 
the correlation between two dichotomously scored items must be ar- 
bitrarily defined and does not attempt to justify his own choice of the 
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“four-point r’’ as the correlation between items. He then shows that 
factor analysis of the matrix of inter-item correlations will reveal not one 
factor, which one might expect on the basis of the homogeneity of con- 
tent, but as many factors as there are levels of difficulty among the 
items. This finding suggests that some of the factors discovered in 
factor analysis not only of items but of tests may reflect not content 
differences but difficulty differences, and analysts may have gone astray 
in attempting to assign psychological meaning to such factors. He con- 
cludes that factor analysis had best be applied to batteries of items or 
of tests homogeneous as to difficulty. 

Wherry and Gaylord (25) have answered that Ferguson simply 
chose the wrong coefficient as defining the correlation between items. 
The tetrachoric coefficient will be unity in the case of items in a test 
homogeneous as to content but not as to difficulty. The tetrachoric 
coefficient is thus the appropriate one to use for factor analysis of items; 
indeed, since the tests in most batteries subject to factor analysis vary 
as to difficulty, it would be best to dichotomize test scores and apply the 
tetrachoric coefficient here also. In a footnote, Wherry and Gaylord 
state that “‘one critic’ objected that their use of the tetrachoric coeffi- 
cient violates the assumption of normal distribution of scores on which 
the coefficient is based. ‘‘This is not a valid objection, however, since 
it is assumed that the trait (not the scores) is normally distributed. 
True, the trait may not be normally distributed.” 

Ferguson showed that if we use the four-point r as the correlation 
between items, the resulting factors may be due either to content or to 
difficulty differences. Wherry and Gaylord answered that using the 
tetrachoric coefficient eliminates the possibility of factors due to diffi- 
culty differences alone. Wherein has the use of the tetrachoric improved 
matters? For now we have no indication of how far the factors reflect 
the actual relationships between answers to items, and how far they 
reflect the assumptions underlying the tetrachoric coefficient, which are 
irrelevant and unverified in this context. 

A further difficulty in the factor analysis of‘items is that as the 
number of items increases, the amount of work in carrying out the fac- 
tor analysis becomes disproportionately great. 

In contrast to factor analysis of items, let us consider what is in- 
volved in treating the same items by the technic of homogeneous tests. 
Assemble a large number of items, all dichotomously scored and judged 
to be of the cumulative type and all purporting to measure in the same 
general field, let us say, ‘‘personality.”” The number of items will be 
limited only by the patience of those taking the test. As no sampling 
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error formulas are available for the statistics of homogeneous tests, there 
should be not fewer than 100 subjects. 

The items are arranged in order of difficulty and the coefficient H;; 
computed for each pair. For this step punched card equipment and a 
calculating machine are helpful, but one can get along with no equip- 
ment but paper and pencil. A table of the values of Hj; is then drawn 
up. If the items are ordered according to difficulty, there will be entries 
only on one side of the principal diagonal. 

The concluding step is to assemble the sets of items all of which have 
high inter-item homogeneities among themselves, for any set of items 
constitutes a test whose coefficient of homogeneity is a weighted average 
of the homogeneities of the items in pairs. Roughly, values of H;; close 
to the principal diagonal are weighted more heavily than those farther 
from the principal diagonal. One may be able to constitute several 
homogeneous tests from a given original battery of items. 

The foregoing procedure contrasts with factor analysis of items in 
the following ways: 

1. The technic of homogeneous tests rests on fewer, more plausible, and 
testable assumptions. 

2. For a given number of items, the method of homogeneous tests involves 
appreciably less work. 

3. Psychoiogists can understand everything about the “theory” of homo- 
geneous tests, if the methodology is worth the term ‘‘theory,'’ with no more 
mathematics than high school algebra and statistical training’ not beyond the 
standard deviation. 

4. The technic of homogeneous tests leads directly to the constitution of a 
test of predictable homogeneity. More often than not, factor analysis seems to 
lead not to tests but to hypotheses which it is hoped will lead later investigators 
to construct tests. 


At this point the procedure of constructing homogeneous tests can 
also be contrasted with scale analysis. Guttman assumes as his first 
step in every case the definition of a ‘“‘universe of content”’ and the selec- 
tion of items within the domain so defined. According to the view taken 
here, which items go together can be determined entirely by the relation- 
ship between the answers to items chosen only for formal similarity, 
without any hypothesis on the part of the investigator. The further 
question of naming what is measured by a given homogeneous test is 
also not entirely a matter of the investigator's intuition. Relevant to 
the decision as to what is measured by a test are case studies of those 
receiving extreme scores on the test, and correlation of the given test 
with other measurements and ratings. 

The procedure of starting with items chosen only for formal simi- 
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larity and without any hypothesis is not, however, recommended. Its 
importance is that it exists as a possibility. Much more reward for 
effort expended is to be expected if one starts with items chosen not 
only for formal similarity but because according to some scientific hy- 
pothesis they should conform to the criterion for a homogeneous test. 
In the field of personality, for example, radical theoretical differences 
exist as to what symptoms should be grouped together as a syndrome. 
Guttman’s (13) statement that “neurotic phenomena have been found 
to be quasi-scalable’’ rather than scalable must be evaluated in terms 
both of the theoretical predilections of those drawing up the original 
tests and of the procedures, if any, used for item selection. In publica- 
tions available to the writer, sufficient information is given on neither 
point. 

In so far as a test possesses a high degree of homogeneity, it cer- 
tainly measures something. In so far as we measure something, we are 
in a very real sense defining something. It need not be the case that all 
important psychological characteristics are so definable, nor that all 
characteristics so defined are of importance to psychology as science. 
The scientific achievement which a given test represents can be meas- 
ured only partly by the coefficient of homogeneity; for a given degree of 
homogeneity, assuming a suitable distribution of item difficulties, clearly 
a test with greater absolute variance discriminates more degrees of the 
trait from each other. Guttman’s (11) emphasis on the value of tests 
with a very few items may be a reflection of the ad hoc necessities under 
which scale analysis was developed. For general scientific purposes, 
tests with a considerable number of items seem as desirable as ever. 
Another factor in evaluating the scientific importance of a given test is 
the generality of the population for which the test holds up as homo- 
geneous. In this connection Guttman (10) says, ‘‘Scales are relative to 
time and to populations,’’ attaching no special significance to the gener- 
ality of time or of population. Finally, other psychologists may agree 
with the writer that the apparent dissimilarity of the items is itself a 
criterion for the scientific importance of the test. When items are all 
phrased very similarly, the relationships may be purely a matter of 
semantics rather than of fundamental psychological characteristics. 

Many of the terminological and methodological differences between 
Guttman and the writer are related to this difference: Guttman appar- 
ently has not conceived of scale analysis as a method of defining traits 
objectively; each investigator defines and names what he is measuring. 
The technic of homogeneous tests is proposed as a method for the ob- 
jective definition of psychological characteristics. But many psycholo- 
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gists, notably Cattell (3), have accepted factor analysis as an adequate 
technique for the objective definition of traits. Are factor analysis and 
the technic of homogeneous tests in competition? Analysis of items by 
the technic of homogeneous tests seems to be alternative to treatment 
of items by factor analysis, but constitution of homogeneous tests and 
factor analysis of tests are complementary rather than competitive 
processes. In a few words one cannot do justice to Cattell’s (3) extensive 
use of factor analysis to contribute to psychology as a science. Certainly 
his twelve “established primary traits’’ are more than just names, but 
they are less than measurable entities. The path from the isolation of 
primary factors to their measurement is not very clearly marked in 
Cattell’s published research; however, in the case of many of his tests, 
which are direct measurements rather than item counts, the problems 
discussed in this paper do not arise. 

To date, the elaboration of factor analysis as a group of methodolo- 
gies has been entirely incommensurate with any accretion to psychology 
as a science resulting from studies employing factor analysis. One of the 
aims of factor analysis, the objective definition of psychological char- 
acteristics, appears to be more directly and somewhat differently served 
by the technic of homogeneous tests. The technic of homogeneous tests 
has the additional advantages of making fewer demands on the data 
and fewer demands on the investigator in the way of previous prepara- 
tion. Whether an access in the objectivity of definition and measure- 
ment of psychological characteristics will result directly from applica- 
tion of the technic of homogeneous tests, or whether factor analysis will 
come into its proper scientific importance when sufficiently homogene- 
ous tests are provided, remains to be seen. 


SUMMARY 


There are two types of psychological tests which satisfy the aim that 
all items shall measure the same function or functions. For cumulative 
homogeneous tests, when the items are ordered according to decreasing 
number of pluses, each person scores plus up to a characteristic item 
and minus on all subsequent items. For differential homogeneous tests, 
there is an order of the items such that each individual scores minus up 
to a characteristic item, plus up to another characteristic item, and 
minus on subsequent items. 

The methods of scale analysis presented by Guttman have been 
compared with the technic of homogeneous tests. Both methods have 
been elaborated only for cumulative tests. The major points of differ- 
ence between Guttman and the writer are as follows: 
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1. Scale analysis is primarily concerned with the “‘universe of attributes”’ 
underlying a test, while the technic of homogeneous tests is concerned in the 
first instance with the test. 

2. Homogeneity is a quantitative attribute of a test, whereas in scale analy- 
sis the universe corresponding to a test is classified as scalable, non-scalable, 
quasi-scalable, or some more complex category. 

3. The coefficient of reproducibility applies to a wider variety of tests than 
the coefficient of homogeneity. The coefficient of homogeneity has the value 
one for a perfectly homogeneous test and zero for a perfectly heterogeneous 
test, while the minimum value of the coefficient of reproducibility varies from 
test to test. 

4. Methods of item-item and item-test correlation have been worked out 
appropriate to the construction of homogeneous tests, but articles on scale 
analysis are not clear on the admissibility of item analysis or on the methods to 
be used. 


In discussing the relation of the technic of homogeneous tests to 
factor analysis, the following points were made: 


1. Homogeneous tests need not be pure factor tests. 

2. The equations of factor analysis assume that the tests in the initial bat- 
tery are highly homogeneous. 

3. Factor analysis of tests does not contribute in any simple way to the 
composition of pure tests of psychological functions. While factor a ialysis of 
items may do so, the technic of homogeneous tests has the advantages of avoid- 
ing unwarranted assumptions, of being less work, and of being conceptually 
simpler. 

4. Factor analysis of tests and the technic of homogeneous tests can contrib- 
ute to the objective definition of psychological characteristics in separate ways. 
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SUBJECT AND OBJECT SAMPLING—A NOTE 


KENNETH R. HAMMOND 
University of Colorado 


There recently appeared two articles in this JOURNAL which dealt with 
sampling in psychological research (3, 4). The articles criticized a cer- 
tain lack of sophistication in current procedures and outlined more 
mathematically refined methods. This is in line with a general trend 
which is laudable enough. There are, however, certain broader theoreti- 
cal points to which we might give equal thought while proceeding to- 
ward greater mathematical precision. I refer to Brunswik’s remarks in 
which he urges representativeness of both ‘‘situation” and population 
in the design of psychological experiments (1, 2). The procedure here 
will be to state briefly the essence of his remarks and then to criticize 
an experiment with respect to this position, thereby demonstrating its 
practical implications. 

Brunswik’s main point in connection with sampling is that it should 
be performed with respect to both subject and object, if we are to gen- 
eralize in both directions. For example, in the ordinary social percep- 
tion experiment a group of subjects, usually wishfully assumed to be a 
sample of some population, judges a social object, a person, say, for such 
a trait as likeability. Now ordinarily, generalizations from such a study 
depend largely upon the adequacy of the sample of judges—the more 
adequate the sample, the more faith in the generalizations. This is 
termed the ‘‘populational generality” of the result by Brunswik. But, 
he points out, we may well ask what sort of results we may expect when 
we ask our population to judge a different person, or object. In short, 
what of the “‘situational generality’ of the results? Psychologists are 
eyeing sampling procedures more critically—but the criticism remains 
one-sided. The attempt is made to become more and more precise con- 
cerning the representativeness of samples of the populations to which 
we submit our objects to be judged, or tests to be taken, etc. But how 
representative are the objects, or the tests? Logic would demand equal 
representativeness on both sides of the experiment, for psychologists 
generalize constantly not only from populations of subjects, but from 
situations. What, otherwise, is the purpose of a testing procedure if 
not to generalize from the test situation?! 


1 See R. C. Tryon (6) for a complete expression of the concept of sampling in connec- 
tion with tests. For example, ‘““The method (of testing) is that of sampling behavior, and 
it definitely presupposes that for any defined domain there exists a universe of causes, or 
factors, or components determining individual differences” (p. 433). 
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To sum up, psychologists maintain a one-sided emphasis on the need 
for representativeness. They emphasize 1epresentativeness of popula- 
tions, but not situations, tests, or objects—thereby implicitly limiting 
the generalization of results obtained to the population, or subject, side. 

In an effort to illustrate the consequences of onesidedness, we cite 
the experiment of Robinson and Rohde (5), in which the authors have 
“Jewish-appearing’’ and “‘non-Jewish-appearing”’ interviewers poll a 
population on a question bearing on anti-Semitism, in an attempt to 
determine the effect of the appearance of the interviewer on the re- 
sponses.? As is customary, they go to considerable length to obtain a 
representative sample of interviewees (subjects), being careful to 
match the proportions in the sample to those in the population, use a 
large sample (2000), and compare responses of different strata to the 
‘“‘Jewish-appearing’’ and “‘non-Jewish-appearing”’ interviewers. They 
obtained significant differences in responses. But responses to what? 
Exactly two sentences are devoted to the description of the procedure of 
selecting the ‘‘Jewish-appearing”’ and ‘‘non-Jewish-appearing”’ inter- 
viewers, and exactly nothing is told about the sample of these inter- 
viewers (objects) which are presented to the population, i.e., how many, 
what sex, age, socio-economic status, etc. It is exactly as if we reported 
the responses of a group of subjects, but failed to report the stimuli to 
which they are responding, other than that they were persons (number 
unspecified!) guessed to have certain characteristics. As for the selection 
process, the authors report “‘A brief discussion was held with the whole 
group of interviewers on the matter of facial stereotypes of ‘‘Jewish- 
ness.” Then by a majority vote, the interviewers were placed into 
either a Jewish-looking group because they fitted some of the stereo- 
types of ‘“‘Jewish’’ appearance, or a non-Jewish-looking group because 
they did not fit in with these stereotypes.”’ If this was considered good 
scientific procedure for object representativeness, or sampling, why was 
it not good enough for the subject, or population sampling? Precisely 
because the experimenters wish to generalize to the population—in this 
case, of New York City. But how far can they generalize with respect 
to ‘“‘Jewish-appearing”’ and “‘non-Jewish-appearing’”’ interviewers? No 
further than their sample of interviewers allows them. Since we know 
nothing of the sample, but from the selection process know that it is 
by no means a random sample of anything, we can therefore say only 
that the responses of the sample of the New York City population to 

? It should be emphasized that this is not meant to be a criticism of this experiment in 


particular. There are many others that could have been chosen; this one merely happens 
to exemplify extremely well the point under consideration. 
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these interviewers are estimated to be such and such. In all likelihood 
New York City will never meet such a group of interviewers again. 
We therefore cannot generalize as to how this population will answer 
when presented with another group of interviewers, ‘‘Jewish-appearing”’ 
or ‘“‘non-Jewish-appearing,”” no matter how they are selected. In short, 
the conclusion that “respondents expres anti-Semitic opinions more 
readily with non-Jewish-appearing than with Jewish-appearing inter- 
viewers” is invalidated through failure to establish a representative 
sample of the situations (objects) to which the authors generalize. The 
nature of the independent variable is obscure. 

If at this point the reader considers the criticism a :ninor one, the 
writer has failed to put across his point. The issue in question is the 
validity of generalization, hardly to be considered minor. We are criticiz- 
ing the experimenters’ generalization with respect to their interviewers, 
or objects. They have generalized to a population which they have by 
no means sampled. What could be more illustrative of our point that 
this is a common methodological error than the fact that they do not 
even discuss, let alone attempt, such sampling? 

To pursue the point further, one should mention that from Bruns- 
wikian theory the sampling in this case was not only one-sided but it 
was on the wrong side. According to Brunswik (2, p. 37) “‘.. . proper 
sampling of situations and problems may in the end be more important 
than proper sampling of subjects, considering the fact that individuals 
are probably on the whole much more alike than are situations among 
one another.” 

To return to the experimenters’ primary problem which was to dis- 
cover whether or not the interviewers’ appearance would influence in- 
terviewees’ responses—the crux of the matter is to make certain the 
establishment of an independent variable. In this case it seems clear 
that the subjects can be more or less representative of this (hypotheti- 
cal) population of ‘‘Jewish-appearing’’ or ‘‘non-Jewish-appearing” 
people. Sampling of this population (and of “situations,” or poll ques- 
tions) is necessary since there is in all likelihood an infinite series of 
combinations of appearances and situations, or questions.* 

We have already belabored the point that nothing whatsoever is 
known here concerning the interviewers (objects) who represented this 
population. The population of interviewees (subjects) however, was 
apparently expertly sampled in order to generalize. But why generalize 
on this side of the experiment? It is convenient to have an estimate 


* We will not consider here the issue of question sampling. It is thoroughly covered in 
Tryon’s article (6). 
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of how the New York population would have responded to these inter- 
viewers but it is far less relevant for this experiment than knowing to 
what they were responding. On the other hand, after having established 
an independe it variable, had the authors exposed it to a small sample 
(perhaps 1/20 as large as they used) of an important segment of the 
population, it would seem a reasonable assumption that in the event 
differences appeared, one would be justified in pointing out the hazard 
of using interviewers whose appearance is correlated with the content 
of the question. The variable in question is thereby demonstrated to 


of the population it would be important is additional, worthwhile in- 
formation, but far less important and not crucial, or particularly rele- 
vant, to this experiment. 

Briefly, then, if one were to choose on which side of the experiment 
representativeness was most desirable, it seems clear that representa- 
tiveness is mandatory on the stimulus, or object side, for that is where 
the experimenters must generalize in the problem in question—less neces- 
sary on the response, or subject, side. Not only, therefore, does this 
experiment demonstrate lack of representativeness in connection with 
the independent variable, but also a complete misplacement of effort 
in the direction in which representativeness was obtained. 

To summarize, the purpose of this note was not to criticize the ex- 
periment cited, but to illustrate the practical and theoretical disad- 
vantages which stem from what Brunswik calls the ‘‘traditional double 
standard” of representativeness in psychological experiments. 
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ABSOLUTE PITCH—A REPLY TO BACHEM 


D. M. NEU 
Pennsylvania State College 


In defense of an objective approach to the acquisition of behavior, 
several comments must be made about Bachem’s (1) rebuttal of my 
article (2) on absolute pitch. Bachem rejects the view that abso'ute 
pitch is acquired, and is therefore the finest degree of pitch discrimina- 
tion, to defend the view that absolute pitch is some entity inherent in 
the individual’s behavior. He rejects the idea that absolute pitch can 
be learned and lists a number of statements which he says support his 
view. 

Bachem states: “Pitch is the psychological counterpart of the fre- 
quency of air vibration.”’” Taking the implications of this statement 
broadly, it is this psychological counterpart that we must consider in 
order to understand the development of absolute pitch. Tone height 
and chroma, as defined by Bachem, are physical components and are not 
relevant factors in our study. 

Secondly, Bachem’s psychological definition is: “‘Absolute pitch is 
the ability to recognize (and identify) the pitch of a tone without the 
aid of a reference tone.’’ What is the difference between his definition 
and mine: ‘... the ability to discriminate tones without the aid of 
other tones to such a degree that naming or pointing out the note is 
rarely incorrect’’? There is no difference here and nothing in either one 
that indicates a necessity for some inherent quality. 

Bachem’s third statement says: ‘‘Absolute pitch cannot be treated 
as an entity since absolute pitch identification is possible by different 
methods.”’ These different methods result in different ‘‘types’’ of abso- 
lute pitch which he calls pseudo-absolute, quasi-absolute, and genuine 
absolute. The first two types are learned or can be improved “‘by ex- 
perience and intentional learning,’’ and the third type, genuine absolute 
pitch, is not learned and is therefore inherited, according to Bachem. I 
have found no evidence for saying that two types of pitch are learned 
and the third is a gift. We could give names to as many different degrees 
of pitch discrimination as we might choose, but this is not the problem. 
The point is that the studies in the literature do not produce any reasons 
for arbitrarily saying that some are acquired and some are inherited. 
Why not say they are all merely degrees of learning to discriminate 
absolute pitch? 

Then, too, Bachem believes that an individual’s having absolute 
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pitch, without ever attempting to acquire it, is evidence that the ability 
is innate. This belief does not agree with experimental facts. Learning 
for the most part is not a deliberate thing; it is going on constantly, and 
it is aided and abetted by all sorts of factors such as past experience, 
health, surrounding conditions, and changes in the relationships be- 
tween the stimulus and the individual. With absolute pitch families we 
must consider many factors like similar surrounding conditions, imita- 
tion of behavior, similar opportunities to contact stimuli, and so forth. 
Learning and realization can be two different things. A person can build 
up very fine degrees of discrimination and only suddenly realize it when 
it is called to his attention by some situation or some individual. Cer- 
tainly, as Bachem agrees, absolute pitch can be as “‘spontaneous as the 
recognition of colors,” but experimental evidence does not show that 
colors are not learned either. 

One more point must be considered. Failure to train an individual to 
have absolute pitch does not mean that it is inherited. If we take the 
view that it is inherited, we are completely overlooking all the evidence 
showing that the behavioral development during the earliest years of an 
individual’s life is the most important and is more strongly ingrained. 
In the case of discrimination, if the individual develops a crude, less 
accurate, sort of way of attending to and discriminating between 
stimuli, he may never be able to overcome it in his later life. 

Although there is no conclusive evidence to prove or disprove the 
inheritance of absolute pitch or any other kind of discrimiration, I 
maintain that experimental results do not disagree with the above 
points. Since such a conception of absolute pitch represents an objec- 
tive interpretation, I see no reason why it should not be considered as 
an hypothesis. In this way, we can approach the phenomena operation- 
ally and confine ourselves to a consideration of the experimental design 
that will constitute a crucial test of the hypothesis. 
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REPLY TO POSTMAN! 


G. RAYMOND STONE 
University of Oklahoma 


In my original note (3) on Postman’s review of the literature on the 
law of effect (1) I juxtaposed what I thought to be representative sam- 
plings of quotations from Postman and Thorndike with reference to 
Thorndike’s position on the influence of punishment. Without excep- 
tion, it seemed to me, Postman had done Thorndike an injustice. In the 
second sentence following the quoted selections I wrote: 

That the former (i.e., Postman) quotes the latter (i.e., Thorndike) correctly as 
to the indirect action of punishment in the elimination of responses (p. 502) is 


additional reason for surprise when he cites the long list of papers most of which, 
if not all, are irrelevant or at least not crucial to Thorndike’s position (3, p. 153).? 


It is this correct quotation (1, p. 502) that Postman requotes in his 
recent discussion (2) and claims for it that it dissipates the apparent 
contradiction between himself and Thorndike and answers virtually all 
of the points of my note. For my part I consider that it does neither of 
these things, but, instead, emphasizes the original reasons for the note. 

I have little interest in perpetuating what Postman calls a “‘battle of 
quotations” and the present reply would have been deemed unnecessary 
had not Postman gone on to impute to me a statement which on the 
face of it is absurd. 

In his original review Postman cited a long list of articles covering a 
half century of experimental work which he interpreted as being opposed 
to Thorndike’s view of punishment. The implication that Thorndike 
had overlooked fifty years experimental work on punishment can only 
be considered ingenuous. As a matter of fact, in my note I had pointed 
out how Thorndike had analyzed some of these studies and related them 
to his own conclusion, implying, reasonably, I think, that all such stud- 
ies could also be so related. 7 

These studies were, therefore, irrelevant or not crucial to Thorn- 
dike’s view of punishment and could not be used to refute him as Post- 
man attempted to do. This is the meaning of my quotation at the be- 
ginning of this paper, but Postman handles this discussion in the follow- 
ing manner: 


1 Postman, Leo. Discussion of Stone's note on the law of effect. Tais JouURNAL, 
1948, 45, 344-345. 
? Italics added at the present writing. 
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My concern was with fitting Thorndike’s view into the general picture of 
current learning theory and I must disagree with the suggestion that evidence 
obtained in non-Thorndikian situations is irrelevant [here reference is made to 
the statement in my original note which is quoted at the beginning of this 
paper] (2, pp. 344-345). 


Instead of suggesting that evidence obtained in non-Thorndikian 
situations was irrelevant to Thorndike’s position im current learning 
theory, I quoted some such studies as confirmation of Thorndike’s po- 
sition (3, pp. 153-154). 

Postman says he feels that documented criticism should not be con- 
strued as a lack of respect for Thorndike and I must confess that this 
phrasing traps me a little. Is it possible to escape by suggesting that 
there was no intentional disrespect? 
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Beacu, F. A.: Hormones and behavior. A survey of interrelationships 


between endocrine secretions and patterns of overt response. New York: 
Hoeber, 1948. Pp. xiv+ 368. 


The wide gulf which has long separated physiologists from psycholo- 
gists is at long last being successfully bridged, at varying points, 
through the development of new border-line sciences. The present 
volume of Professor Beach, which describes a field where behavioral 
psychology and endocrinology merge, is a notable contribution to our 
understanding of how physiological changes influence psychological 
events and vice versa. 

This survey of the effects of hormones upon animal behavior con- 
sists of two broad sections. In the first, using a phyletic approach, the 
author reviews the known hormonal effects upon various types of be- 
havior. While principal attention is given to various aspects of sex 
behavior (courtship, mating, bisexuality, and parental behavior) there 
is also a consideration of endocrine influences upon other types of be- 
havior such as migration, aggressiveness, learning and conditioning, 
general locomotor activity and emotional behavior patterns. For reasons 
that are not clear, there is an unfortunate omission of many significant 
clinical findings which should be present in a comprehensive survey of 
hormone-behavior relationships, if one includes man. Thus, no mention 
is made of the marked psychiatric disturbances associated with endo- 
genous hyperinsulinism, or the effects of insulin upon psychotic be- 
havior, or of the innumerable studies, both positive and negative, of the 
role of the endocrines in psychosis; and insufficient attention is given to 
the profound emotional disturbances observed clinically associated with 
either hyper or hypothyroidism. 

The second section of the book is an attempt to bring order out of 
the conflicting mass of factual data presented in the first section. In 
this analysis, attention is given to hormonal behavioral responses which 
operate indirectly via alteration of metabolic or of homeostatic mechan- 
isms; or by control of the morphologic structures involved in specific 
behavior patterns. The role of external stimulation, whether by light 
or temperature, or by the presence of other animals, in affecting the 
function of endocrine glands is considered. Finally, using examples 
drawn mainly from the field of sex behavior, Beach presents a scholarly 
analysis of the major sources of variability in hormone-behavioral pat- 
terns, and then concludes with a speculative, though intensely interest- 
ing, effort to interpret the hormonal effects observed. 

Space does not permit an adequate presentation of Beach’s views 
in this short review. However, it should be emphasized that the basic 
theories formulated, the questions posed, with their attendant influence 
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upon future lines of investigation, deserve the attention of all workers 
in this important expanding field. 

Since today’s scientists are, for the most part, professionals only in 
their particular field of specialization, the value of the present volume 
would have been considerably enhanced had the author indicated briefly 
the broad theoretic structure, the disciplines, and the technics of both 
endocrinology and the field of animal behavior. This reviewer as an 
endocrinologist, would have appreciated some discussion of the psy- 
chobiological principles which lead Beach to conclude that the facts 
cited in his survey demonstrate that differences in the hormone-be- 
havior relationships in man and other species are more frequently quan- 
titative than qualitative. Is this conclusion drawn, for example, from 
the fact that there exist individual differences in maternal efficiency 
between rats, and in maternal tendencies in women (p. 241) or that there 
appear to be preferential mating tendencies both in lower animals and 
in man (p. 243)? Without entering into an extended discussion of this 
point, it should be mentioned that students who regard behavioral 
differences between man and lower forms as qualitatively dissimilar, do 
so on the basis that the mechanisms involved are different and not be- 
cause the overt responses are superficially dissimilar. Similarly, when 
Beach asserts (p. 279) that ‘it seems beyond question that progress 
toward and explanation of the effects of hormones in other animals 
will inevitably result in better understanding of similar effects in the 
human,” questions arise and are unanswered as to the nature and the 
level of human behavioral problems which will be elucidated by animal 
experimentation on the lower forms. 

The transformation of a reasonable tentative opinion advanced by 
an authoritative writer into a widely-held theory is not an infrequent 
phenomenon in science. Since it appears without question that Prof. 
Beach’s volume will become an authoritative work on hormones and 
behavior, it is necessary to point out that some of the conclusions of the 
author are suspect, because alternative hypotheses were not considered. 
A single example will suffice to illustrate this point. In discussing the 
role of the thyroid upon human intelligence (p. 124) Beach notes the 
serious effects of uncorrected hypothyroidism and the beneficial results 
of prompt replacement therapy, and then states that “since cretinism 
or myxedema involve profound systemic abnormality and widespread 
metabolic deficiency, there is little need to assign to thyroid secretions 
a specific and exclusive responsibility for maintaining mental efficiency.” 
Clinicians who have observed no comparable deleterious effects upon 
intelligence with diseases which also involve generalized metabolic 
deficiency and systemic abnormality (such as untreated juvenile dia- 
betes and Addison's disease) and who have administered dinitrophenol 
to cretins without influencing their mental status (although repairing, 
in part their metabolic deficiency), would wonder whether their ob- 
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servations do not establish some degree of specificity for thyroid hor- 
mone, as regards intelligence. To be sure, the effect of thyroid secretion 
upon intelligence may well be indirect and mediated via some chain of 
metabolic events. To say this, however, is not to deny the possible 
specificity of thyroid hormone upon those events. 

The criticisms mentioned above are reduced to minor significance 
when the positive features of Prof. Beach’s book are considered simul- 
taneously. As the most comprehensive statement of the inter-relation- 
ships between the endocrine system and behavior, particularly in 
lower animals, and as a book where the primary mechanisms of these 
relationships are lucidly and skillfully discussed, this book will be a 
source of constant reference to those interested in the psychobiologic 
principles of behavior. 

OscaR HECHTER. 

Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology. 


BuRTON, ARTHUR, AND HARRIS, ROBERT E. Case histories in clinical 
and abnormal psychology. New York: Harper, 1947. Pp. xii+680. 


This book begins with an introductory piece by Henry A. Murray, 
the finest writer and most literate man of our field.. His article should 
be read for pleasure. It is also an authoritative review of the book, 
granting that it was Dr. Murray’s task to put the book’s best foot for- 
ward. 

In view of the massive nature of the work (669 pages of text), my 
impressions are best expressed by a series of numbered notes: 


i. I had hoped to find here a book of case histories which would be useful 
to the teacher of an undergraduate course in Abnormal Psychology. What I 
would have liked is a book of illuminating case histories to supplement the sys- 
tematic statements of a good textbook. This Burton and Harris do not do. 
The histories show little gain in insight and organization over the statements 
found in the usual text. The test material reported is highly technical and 
could only be explained to a class of first-rate psycho-technicians. Any ‘‘Ab- 
normal’”’ teacher who uses the material and who is not intimately at home with 
the administration and interpretation of test materials cannot avoid being 
stumped by his class. I believe therefore that the book should be withheld 
from undergraduate students or beginners in Clinical Psychology. 

2. I can cordially commend the book as a research document for clinical 
psychologists and their very advanced students. It shows the formidable body 
of technique and doctrine which has grown up through the use of various test 
procedures and is decisive evidence of the “coming of age’’ of Clinical Psy- 
chology. 

3. The life-history information in almost all of the cases is borrowed from 
psychiatrists, the clinical psychologist standing by to show the additional data 
provided by his methods. This is a grave defect, since the reliability and valid- 
ity of the basic psychiatric information is unknown. In fact, the clinical 
psychologist appears here as the banner-bearer of good method, the entry point 
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of behavior science into the field of Psychiatry. The clinical psychologist knows 
“something” in a positive, comparative, measurable sense. Too often, however, 
it seems that the silken ears of science, as demonstrated by the clinical psy- 
chologist, are sewed on to the complacent sow of Kraepelinian Psychiatry, the 
whole object not making much sense either in fact or figure of speech. The 
clinical psychologist must add the instrument of the interview to his arsenal 
of techniques if he is to give a convincing total account of a case. 

4. If one can take this book as evidence, American Clinical Psychology has 
adjusted itself to a somewhat old-fashioned, “‘state hospital’’ type of Psy- 
chiatry. I am of the opinion that it will do much better when it must confront 
the newer, dynamic trends now gaining headway. 

5. I don’t mean to be too harsh with the old-time psychiatrists. They have 
been compelled to attempt to make a science out of the scraps of information 
which are left over when the most severe defense mechanisms of the personality 
have been called into play. In attempting to build this science, they have 
fallen back on their biological concepts, have invented a loose set of terms and 
acquired a set of tricks. It is to this scientific hodge-podge that Clinical 
Psychology has had to attach itself. 

6. The dynamic orientation so deadly necessary in such a book is almost 
entirely missing. The fitful lightning of psychoanalytic perception is badly 
needed—that white light which shows the mental case as a human beast trapped 
and writhing in the grip of culture. 

7. The importance of social structural factors is in general neglected, even 
though class placement is usually noted. The difficulty is that class orientation, 
class insecurity, mobility, and ethnic membership are seen as a mere “‘setting”’ 
which has to be mentioned but is not perceived as dynamically integrated with 
mental life itself. Class insecurity can be a vital factor in the system of tensions 
which conspire to produce a mental disorder. 

8. There is a notable absence of a general theory of personality develop- 
ment, of habit growth and formation, which makes the case material seem cha- 
otic. The vital role of early acquired, strong, unconscious habits is for all 
practical purposes belittled and neglected. 

9. Much use is made of the Rorschach as if it were already a reliable “‘test.”’ 
I am of the opinion that if Rorschach’s simple categories turn out to be validly 
related to mental disorders, Rorschach is going to be known as the luckiest 
man in the history of science. 

10. I see with pain that this adverse review gives me a chance to make 
forty-five new enemies instead of the usual possible one or two. I hope it will 
be carefully noted therefore that I do not criticize the psychological work or 
technique of these excellent scientists but only the notion that their book con- 
stitutes a generally valuable set of case histories. 


In sum then, I would say that this book is particularly useful for 
clinical psychologists themselves as a reference and research work. It 
could be helpful to advanced clinical students. It is not, however, the 
much-needed book of illuminating case histories for the teacher of 
Abnormal Psychology. 


JoHN DOLLARD. 
Yale University. 
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CARROLL, HERBERT A. Mental hygiene. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1947. Pp. v+329. 


Carroll’s ‘‘Mental Hygiene” treats material which could be equally 
well given the title ““Abnormal Psychology” or ‘‘Mental Hygiene for 
College Students.”” The text is organized into fourteen chapters of 
which four describe and classify the usual abnormal disorders. This 
group of chapters, forming the main core of the book, is preceded by 
four chapters dealing respectively with needs for emotional security, 
mastery, status, and physical satisfactions. It is followed by four chap- 
ters which integrate previously presented content with topics such as 
the school and the community, mental superiority and deficiency, 
measurement, and regaining mental health. 

Carroll has done an excellent job of presenting this material in a 
direct, readable, interesting style. He has very cleverly incorporated a 
substantial number of quotations from other sources and references to 
the literature, without seeming to clutter up his text. Perhaps more 
important from the point of view of presentation is the fact that he has 
also accomplished this without detracting from the readability of his 
style. 

He draws heavily upon clinical cases to illustrate his points, the 
cases usually dealing with the psychological problems of school children 
or college students. This, of course, has the advantage of presenting 
material which is of interest to college students, particularly those who 
are preparing for a teaching career. Other than this case material there 
is very little in the way of illustrative material with the possible excep- 
tion of a few tables of data on hospital admission of psychiatric patients. 

Carroll has designed this book as an elementary text which his 
Preface describes as ‘‘written with the needs and backgrounds of two 
groups of students constantly in mind: (1) those who are beginning 
their work as majors in psychology; (2) those who are not majoring in 
psychology but are interested in achieving some insights into the 
dynamics of adjustment which will be of value to them personally and 
professionally.’’ Since these groups usually have had little or no train- 
ing in psychology, he has provided general introductory material on 
motivation, individual differences, learning, and psychometrics. 

The book is a relatively small volume which an instructor might 
want to use as supplementary reading or if he uses this as the main text 
he may wish to supplement it with another. It contains a few of the 
inevitable typographical errors but so far as this reviewer observed they 
in no way detract from the utility of the text. It is regrettabie that 
Prentice-Hall did not see fit to publish this worthwhile book on a better 
grade of paper. It deserves better treatment than the publisher gave it. 

PauL S. BURNHAM. 


Yale University. 
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BOWERMAN, W. G. Studies in genius. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1947. Pp. 343. 


This is a book about famous people, fame being defined in a particu- 
lar way. For the first part of the book, which deals with famous Ameri- 
cans, the basic criterion for inclusion was that the individual’s bio- 
graphy in the Dictionary of American Biography must extend to 1} 
pages. The basic list was modified by excluding some individuals whose 
claim to fame appeared to the author to stem from notoriety or luck, 
those who had spent less than half their lifetime in this country, those 
still living at the time the Dictionary was published, and the like. The 
list was extended to 1000 names by including some who had slightly 
less than the specified 13 pages. Similarly, in the second part, dealing 
with famous people throughout the world, the basic requirement for 
inclusion was a biography of at least half a page in the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. This list was whittled down by excluding a number whose 
fame seemed to arise primarily from the accident of birth or other rea- 
sons not related to their ability or achievement. It is in the above sense 
that the term “‘genius’’ is used in the present work. 

Starting with a group defined as above, the author has undertaken 
to compile a variety of facts about them. These are summarized in 
tables and presented at some length in the text, with many citations of 
name and specific fact. The following topics, corresponding to chapters 
of the text, suggest the types of material covered: place of origin, occu- 
pations, heredity and parentage, childhood and youth, marriage and 
the family, duration of life, wars and epidemics, pathology, height and 
weight, pigmentation. In most cases, control statistics for the general 
population could not be presented for the attributes which were studied 
in this selected group, though the author makes one or two attempts to 
develop such figures. As a result, the materials provide primarily de- 
scriptions of sociological and biological facts about the defined group, 
rather than critical tests of any hypotheses as to how the members 
differ from the generality of their contemporaries. In addition to the 
descriptive statistics and nose-counting, the author provides a certain 
amount of speculative discussion. 

This study of biographical material, written in the tradition of 
Havelock Ellis’ ‘‘Study of British Genius’’ (1904, 1926) and of Cattell’s 
“A Statistical Study of Eminent Men’’ (1903) may have some interest 
to psychologists concerned with persons of outstanding achievement. 
However the treatment does not appear to do much by way of establish- 
ing causal relationships or suggesting psychological insights, and there- 
fore its contribution to our understanding of the psychology of ‘‘genius”’ 
seems quite limited. 

ROBERT L. THORNDIKE. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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MILLER, G. A., WIENER, F. M., AND STEVENS, S. S. Transmission and 
reception of sounds under combat conditions. Summary Technical 
Report of Division 17, NDRC, Volume III. Washington, D. C.* 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, 1946. Pp. xi+296. 


During the recent war the field of military communications was 
successfully invaded by scientists from many different areas. It was 
the recognition of the speaking and hearing organism as an integral part 
of the communications system that brought about a juxtaposition of the 
psychologist, the physicist, the speech expert and others in a few labo- 
ratories whose task it was to investigate basic and developmental prob- 
lems in speech, hearing, and the processes which intervene between the 
two. A general acquaintance with the results of this work has been 
delayed because of the fact that the work has been reported in a large 
number of individual publications, some of which were classified or 
were published only by government agencies. For a long time, interested 
persons have had to content themselves with writing to the Department 
of Commerce for single reports and have at best got an incomplete 
picture piecemeal. 

This situation has been partially corrected by the publication of a 
summary report covering the wartime research of the Psycho-Acoustic 
and Electro-Acoustic Laboratories. The contributions of these labora- 
tories, and to a minor extent of other institutions, have been brought 
together in a complete, well boiled-down volume called ‘‘Combat 
Instrumentation-II” on the binding and ‘Transmission and Reception 
of Sounds under Combat Conditions” on the title-page. Actually both 
titles are misleading, for in this volume are to be found the basic items 
on acoustic control and measurement, speech, hearing, factors affecting 
the intelligibility of speech, effects of amplitude and frequency distor- 
tion, psychological and physical characteristics of hearing aids, meas- 
urement and development of components of communication systems, 
etc. Here, indeed, is a handbook which provides direct access to ex- 
perimental results in this field. 

This volume treats two general areas. On the one hand, information 
of a physical nature is provided concerning sound control, interphone 
equipment, communications systems in general, radio receivers, hearing 
aids, and other gadgets. On the other hand, the chapters which are of 
more immediate interest to psychologists concern some of the more 
basic functions relating to the ability of the human organism to produce 


* Distribution of the Summary Technical Report of NDRC has been made by the 
War and Navy Departments. Inquiries concerning the availability and distribution of 
the Summary Technical Report volumes and microfilmed and other reference material 
should be addressed to the War Department Library, Room 1A-522, The Pentagon, 
Washington 25, D. C., or to the Office of Naval Research, Navy Department, Attention: 
Reports and Documents Section, Washington 25, D. C. 
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and perceive the sounds of speech. Most of the material is presented in 
graphic form and is explained fully in the accompanying text. The book 
does not read like a novel; it is highly technical and sometimes fairly 
difficult. In some respects it is incorrect to speak of the ‘‘book”’ because 
it seems rather to be a collection of review articles on related fields 
which are indicated by the chapter headings. 


An introductory chapter written by S. S. Stevens orients the reader within 
the very complicated framework of the OSRD and NRDC research projects. 
Dr. Stevens also successfully justifies the place of the psychologist in communi- 
cations research. The following eighteen technical chapters were written by 
Drs. G. A. Miller and F. M. Wiener** of the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory. 
Miller, the psychologist, and Wiener, the communications engineer, combined 
their efforts to produce a surprisingly homogeneous set of chapters. Theirs 
was the very difficult task of taking a great number of the individual reports 
referred to above, sorting them out, combining results and presenting a com- 
plete review of these specific areas. 

The second chapter on sound control takes up three general matters. First 
the problem of measuring noise is presented with examples given of the applica- 
tion of measurement of the intensity of narrow bands of noise to specific noisy 
situations such as the interior of an airplane. Second, the problem of sound 
control mostly by means of the insertion of sound absorbing materials is 
presented. Here we find a description of the construction of the large anechoic 
chamber at Harvard. Finally, the effects of noise on various kinds of human 
behavior, such as psycho-motor efficiency, are given. 

Chapters three and four deal with fundamental characteristics of human 
hearing and human speech. These are of special interest to psychologists. Here 
we find graphically presented data on the sensitivity of the ear, the effect of 
masking on auditory thresholds, the spectra of speech, factors which affect the 
recognition and intelligibility of speech sounds, and other basic items which 
would normally have their place in a handbook of experimental psychology. 
Chapter five presents the development of articulation testing methods. Much 
of the early research at the laboratories was directed toward establishing some 
means of evaluating communications systems on the basis of the amount of 
speech which could be understood. The development of auditory tests whose 
material ranged from nonsense syllables to complete sentences is given a thor- 
ough going over. This information certainly has more than military applica- 
tion. Chapters six, seven and eight analyze the intelligibility of speech. Quan- 
titative data are given which relate intelligibility of speech to different kinds 
of amplitude and frequency distortions as well as various types of interference. 

Chapters nine to fourteen then apply the basic information that is given 
in chapters three to eight to specific components of communication systems. 
The interphone seems to be a convenient model for communications sytems 
since it involves the announcer, the microphone, an electronic amplifier, an 
electro-acoustic transducer, and finally a human ear. The development of com- 
ponents of military communications systems is given in these chapters. We 
find here the rationale for the development of some of the equipment which is 


** Dr. Wiener is now at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
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now familiar to persons in these fields such as the Ear Warden, the Harvintip, 
different kinds of earphone cushions, noise shields, the use of microphones in 
gas masks and oxygen masks and other such specific and technical components. 

The last five chapters present the results of special projects conducted at 
the Psycho-Acoustic and Electro-Acoustic Laboratories. First to be considered 
is the research on hearing aids. In this project commercial hearing aids were 
evaluated from a physical point of view through the use of equipment that was 
especially designed for the purpose and also from a psychological point of view 
with the help of a carefully selected sample of hard-of-hearing persons. Some 
of the results of this project are already in published form and have found 
application in the field of audiology. Sonic devices for positioning, direction 
finding, and indication of true air speed are described in the following two chap- 
ters. Another interesting project, the results of which are not tos conclusive, 
had to do with “‘fly-bar,”’ flying by auditory reference. The results of experi- 
mentation on this method of “blind flying” are described. Finally, considera- 
tion is given to special devices for use on shipboard. These include radio repeat 
units, time indication of voice recordings, and lighting of plotting and display 
surfaces. 


In summary, this is a volume of basic information on the character- 
istics of human speech end human bearing along with some very perti- 
nent physical data on sound control and characteristics of communica- 
tions equipment. To the reviewer’s knowledge there has been no single 
book containing the kind of information which is presented here on 
speech and hearing since the publication in 1929 of Harvey Fletcher’s 
“Speech and Hearing.”” An unqualified recommendation of the book 
could be made without hesitation except for the fact that too few copies 
have been published to make it as generally useful as it could be. 

IrA J. HIRSH. 

Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory, Harvard University. 


ADKINS, DorotHy C. Construction and analysis of achievement tests. 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. xvii+292. 


According to the author ‘‘the original purpose of this book was to 
serve as a basis for training personnel of the United States Civil Service 
Commission and of the United States War Department who were di- 
rectly engaged in the preparation of written or performance tests of 
achievement for predicting job performance of public personnel. It was 
the intention to present basic concepts and methods, not details of 
operational procedures peculiar to one or both of these particular agen- 
cies.” The material in the book seems admirably suited for such a train- 
ing course and has actually been used for this purpose. The orientation 
of the book is public personnel administration; those interested in 
educational achievement testing may, therefore, not find the book quite 
as useful as would be the case if the book were written with their par- 
ticular problems in mind. There is no material, for example, dealing 
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with the question as to how one should attempt to measure various out- 
comes of instruction. The emphasis, instead, is upon the technical 
matters pertaining to the planning, construction and analysis of achieve- 
ment tests which are to be used in predicting success on the job. 

Chapter I is concerned with the planning of a written test. Topics of 
special interest in this chapter are: (1) collaboration of subject-matter 
specialists and test technicians, (2) the nature of job analysis for testing 
purposes together with a suggested form for making such job analyses, 
(3) definition of aptitude and achievement tests. It seems to this reviewer 
that the author might have stressed a bit more that the differences be- 
tween so-called aptitude and achievement texts are often not very great. 
An aptitude test is really an achievement test but typically measures 
knowledge of a more generalized character than that which is found in 
so-called achievement tests. It would seem more logical to differentiate 
between aptitude and achievement tests on the basis of purpose rather 
than content. 

The topic of Chapter II is ‘‘Constructing and Compiling Written 
Tests.’’ The discussion of how to convert ideas into multiple-choice 
test items and determining the kinds of problems which can be set by 
multiple-choice items is one of the best that this reviewer has seen. The 
examples of good and bad items illustrate the author’s points very well 
and should be helpful to anyone who prepares tests using the multiple- 
choice type of item. The author’s rich experience in the construction of 
objective tests is clearly demonstrated in this chapter. The sections on 
mechanics of recording and preserving items and on the compiling of a 
written test should be of special interest to all those connected with 
large-scale testing programs. 

Chapter III is entitled ‘‘Basic Statistical Tools.’’ The material in 
this chapter is concerned with those topics in statistics which the test 
builder should know about, beginning with the frequency distribution 
and concluding with partial and multiple correlation, problems of sam- 
pling and the standard error concept. The reader who is well versed in 
elementary statistics will not find anything particularly new in this 
chapter, but the person who wants a brief review of basic statistical 
tools and the person conducting a training course for test constructors 
will find the contents of this chapter very helpful. 

Chapter IV, the “Analysis of Text Results,”’ is a ‘‘must’’ for anyone 
—except the most sophisticated—who is concerned with the building of 
tests. All of the sections in this chapter are treated very competently, 
but this reviewer liked especially the discussion of (1) the concept of a 
standardized test, (2) analyzing the difficulty of a test, (3) establishing 
the validity of a test, (4) weighting the parts of a test or of a total exam- 
ination, and (5) establishing critical scores and transmuting raw scores. 
In these sections the author presents many ideas and suggestions which, 
while they may have been known to others, have not been set down so 
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they could be used satisfactorily in training courses. The material is 
excellently organized and clearly presented. 

Chapter V, ‘Special Problems in the Development of Performance 
Tests,’’was prepared as a unit independent of the remainder of the book. 
The material should be of interest to those who wish to prepare better 
performance tests in the trades fields and various vocational courses. 
If time and circumstances had permitted, it might have been better to 
have incorporated this material as a part of Chapter II. The glossary 
of terms in the appendix is very good and should be especially helpful in 
instructional work. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the author is to be congratulated upon 
the work which she has done in the writing of this book. In contrast 
with most books on tests and measurements, this book gets down to 
fundamentals and really gives the reader some insight into how a test is 
actually built. All too frequently authors of books in this field have 
been content with general descriptions of tests and vague generaliza- 
tions as to how they were constructed. This book will, therefore, be 
welcomed by all those who are concerned with the fundamentals or 
foundations of tests and measurements as contrasted with the over- 
views found so frequently in textbooks published to date. 

Dewey B. Stuirt. 

State University of Iowa. 


GutTuriz, E. R., & Horton, G. P. Cats in a pussle box. New York: 
Rinehart, 1946. Pp. 67. 


The problem of this careful study is described as this: ‘‘Does the 
behavior of the cat in the puzzle box go at any point contrary to or 
in violation of the principle of association?” The authors dis- 
tinguish, appropriately, between acts and the movements of which the 
former are constituted and take ‘‘the position that acts are made up 
of movements that result from muscular contraction, and that it is 
these muscular contractions that are directly predicted by the prin- 
ciple of association’’(p. 7). (Cf. the reviewer’s distinction between 
acts and responses, Brit. J. Psychol., 1931, vol. 22, pp. 150-178.) 
Again, ‘“The object of the present study is to determine whether the 
behavior of the cat in the puzzle box indicates that the bare fact of 
association is an adequate ground for predicting that the associated 
stimulus cue will be followed by the associated response’ (p. 2). 
Through an argument the cogency of which is not entirely clear, the 
objective behavior used to indicate the answer to the above questions 
becomes ‘‘the extent to which the cat uses . . . stereotyped movement 
which would be meaningful only in the light of the past accidents of 
learning.”” Does ‘meaningful’ here mean “related to successful ac- 
complishment?”’ It must not, since it is precisely such notions that the 
authors regard as useless. But if this is not the case, how is one move- 
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ment more ‘‘meaningful”’ than another? It should be noted, in passing, 
that it is not muscular contractions but movements and postures that 
are observed by the experimenters and recorded photographically. 
Moreover, it is not always possible to distinguish between movements 
(which presumably should be described in terms of centimeters, grams, 
seconds, radians, ergs, etc.) and acts which are described in terms of the 
change in the relation between animal and environment they bring 
about. Or, more precisely, what is, objectively, a single movement in 
the authors’ terms may sometimes also be an act as they define it. Thus 
we find movements described as ‘‘successful’’ (pp. 10, 24, 25, 30, 31, 
etc.), ‘‘useless’’ (p. 20), ‘‘unsuccessful’’ (p. 26), and ‘‘futile’”’ (p. 29). 

Later in the monograph the inquiry is still further specified: “Our 
concern was with several problems: (1) What is the nature of the behav- 
ioral changes that occur in the course of the experiment? (2) How does 
success affect the process? (3) Does the principle of association apply 
to all changes in response to situation?’ This follows immediately upon 
the italicized proposition that ‘‘Success is a quality extrinsic to the proc- 
ess of learning and depends on the animal's environment and the acci- 
dents of that environment.”” Again (p. 37): ““The real problem of the 
puzzle box is not how the successful movement comes about.... The 
real problem is this: how describe the process which appears to elimi- 
nate a great many responses and to preserve that specific movement se- 
ries that has resulted in success?” 

The behavior of the cats is reported in two ways: summary verbal 
description and a complete record of escape postures for 13 cats and one 
dog, reproduced in silhouettes traced from the negatives for all trials 
except a few in which the camera failed. This is in general an admirable 
method of reporting the particular behavioral detail that is the au- 
thors’ main interest and it enables the reader to form his own judgment 
of the uniformity or stereotypy of the animal’s posture at the instant 
when the door of the puzzle box opens. Even more illuminating is the 
excellent film of the same title as the present monograph published by 
the authors a year or two earlier, which shows one entire sequence of 
trials (Cat A) and a series following the fortieth trial for Cat K. Inci- 
dentally, this latter reveals that final postures that look alike in the sil- 
houettes are not always the same nor arrived at in the same way. Thus 
Cat K once failed in her usual progress from entrance to exit to lean far 
enough against the trigger mechanism (a pole near the entrance) to set 
it off. Then, noting that the door had failed to open (I do not see how 
even the authors’ dogged opposition to cognitive restructuring and the 
role of success can avoid this interpretation!), she stopped abruptly, 
reversed her movement, backed up, and leaned harder against it! Thus, 
although the posture at the instant of opening may look the same as on 
the trials when one push sufficed, it cannot conceivably be muscularly 
or kinasthetically the same since it is arrived at, so to speak, in reverse. 
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This incident also yielded evidence of stereotypy: “From that time 
on for several trials [italics mine] the cat paused and made two distinct 
movements against the pole, though the first was successful’’ (p. 40). 
Why only “for several trials?” 

The authors summarize their generalizations of the puzzle box be- 
havior as follows (pp. 41-42): ‘‘The behavior of the cat on one occasion 
tends to be repeated on the next, even to occasional prolonged series of 
movements about the cage. Exceptions to this are either the result of a 
different entrance, which initiates a different line of action, or the result 
of accidental distractions, which may deflect the behavior from its former 
sequence; moreover, when the cat has been in the box for a long time, 
responses made later in the trial may supplant those made earlier. ... 
The present account explains the stability of the final movement of es- 
cape through the protection of that response from unlearning, a protec- 
tion turnished by the fact that escape separates animal and situation 
and gives no opportunity for learning new responses to the situation.” 
But this protection from unlearning is hardly an explanation of learning. 

One sometimes wonders what all the shooting is about. The aim is 
to show that the results of actions are irrelevant to the learning process 
and the conclusions imply that this is the case; but throughout there is 
implicit recognition that they are relevant, even if only as terminals of 
acts. ‘‘Even so simple an act as clawing at the door alters the cat’s re- 
lation to the door. It is now a cat that has clawed rather than a cat that 
is about toclaw. What its behavior was prepared for [sic!] by previous 
experience did not happen” (p. 40). 

Perhaps a reviewer may be permitted to offer an alternative inter- 
pretation of these interesting data. This one is brazenly anthropo- 
morphic: Stereotypy of behavior occurs when (1) the behavoir is the 
most economical means (for the animal and situation in question) to 
the satisfaction of a need and (2) when the “‘successful movement”’ is 
for any reason (e.g., embeddedness in other movements, apparent ir- 
relevance as in the present experiments, etc.) not identifiable. This 
latter case is related to the ritualistic acts developed by athletes, 
coaches, anglers, hunters, concert artists, etc. The authors’ vast im- 
provement on the puzzle box method offers a ready means for varying 
the apparent nexus between act and result and thus of testing this hy- 
pothesis. 

DONALD K. ADAMs. 

Duke University. 
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